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THE CHINA CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IS 
LOSING ITS PROPS | 


EDITORIAL 


There comes a time when a new building discards its scaffold- 
Falling ing and all props are knocked down. The Christian Move- 
Props. ment in China is at precisely that point at the present moment 

over a-large part of China. Its foreign Prope are being 


knocked out. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


A spirit of patience and determination to ascertain the 

Christians _—facts is absolutely essential. Missionaries in particular 
‘Still Carry on. need to be exceedingly careful how they pass on reports. 
Christian workers are far from being without resource 

_ and at the end of effort even in those centers most disturbed. The anti- 
Christians have not yet eliminated the Christians. In generat the situa- 
tion is as follows. In Canton and the south of China things are, for 
the time being at least, somewhat easier for Christian workers. North 
of the Yangtze and in Manchuria anti-Christian forces are not especially 
aggressive, except in a few isolated instances. But in the maritime prov- 
inces south of the Yangtze and in all the centers along the Yangtze 
revolutionary movements coupled with direct attacks upon Christian in- 
stitutions are much in evidence. Most of the Chinese Christians there- 
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in are carrying on as best they may, often at great cost to themselves. 
The problems of Christian education and the status of churches will 
probably not be possible of final solution for some time. That Chinese 
Christians will attempt to articulate themselves anew is already evident 
in the report given elsewhere (page 147). The main problems are not 


‘new in the sense that they have arisen only in connection with this re- 


volutionary movement. Neither are they confined to those centers where 
the Nationalist Government is making its power felt. They vary in 
acuteness in different places. But they exist all over China. For this 
reason we are able to treat them without raising the question of what 
party should control China, or expressing any preference as to China’ S 
political future. 


It is worthy of note that the most acute ethene of the Chris- 
tian Movement in general and foreigners in particular exist precisely 
in those centers where the present treaties are presumed to make a mea- 
sure of protection possible. The treaty prop has fallen down. ‘To dis- 
cuss the-treaties as such is not within our province. But, we wish to 
pass on what seems to be the present general attitude of | missionaries 
thereto. That a majority favor the abrogation of the “toleration 


clauses” is evident from a study of a large number of board and mis- 


sion actions as recorded in the China Christian Year Book for 1926. 
Reliance on either the “toleration clauses” or extraterritorial privileges 
has been little in evidence in most Christian centers for a considerable 
time. Recent months have seen acute problems raised, especially with 
regards to Christian schools. In some cases church and school -build- 
ings have been taken over and occupied for other than their proper 
purposes. Under such circumstances one would expect to hear of 
appeals to “treaty rights.” But according to our information the 
opposite is happening. There is a growing feeling that appeals to 
“treaty rights” as regards Christian work are out of date. In most 
places such appeals would be useless anyhow. But that is not the only 
reason why appeals to treaties for the protection of the continuance of 
Christian institutions are falling into desuetude. The fact is that there 
is now very little desire to utilize the treaties for the furtherance of 
Christian work in China. It is widely recognized that Christianity can 
no longer be set forward that way. The treaties, so far as they affect 
Christian work, are falling into desuetude also because of rising recogni- 
tion that they do not embody the best Christian convictions any longer, 
no matter what their significance in the past. For Christians, the treaties 
are already in the discard. They have entered into a new — 
with the Chinese | 
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CHRISTIAN PROBLEM NOT MAINLY POLITICAL 


The present is a specially critical time for Christians. This 
Reform in crisis happens to be most acute where the influence of the | 
the Air. Kuo Ming Tang is most in evidence. In dealing with 

this aspect of the situation it is not our desire to at- 
tempt to forecast China’s political future. We cannot, however, evade 
the situation now confronting Christian work over a large part of 
China. The issue in which the Christians find themselves caught is 
not primarily that of what shall be the attitude of the Church towards 
this or that political party or this or that government. It is rather 
that of their relation to a program of social reform and national free- 
dom. This program has three major aims. (1) The international 
equality of China. (2) The internal unity of China. (3) The im- 
provement of the standards and conditions of living of the masses. This — 
program is being pushed most vigorously at the present moment by 


one party and one political 7 But it is in a real sense a- 


national program. 


_ CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERATE WING OF THE 
KUO MING TANG 


The Kuo Ming Tang is, therefore, national in so far as its pro- 


gram and principles are generally acceptable to the Chinese. How far 
is that movement as such inimical to Christianity? The principles of 
this group as embodied in the utterances of Sun Wen say nothing about 


Christianity and, so far as they go, can hardly be looked on as inimical 
thereto. This much is evident in the interpretative article thereon we 
published in the November, 1926 issue (page 774). Where these prin- 
ciples are dominant often appear public utterances favorable to Christ- 


janity. These have, to do, of course, with the centers at present most 


disturbed. A few days after the siege of Wuchang was lifted the new 
government announced that mission schools were to be protected. On 
December 10, the new officials were welcomed on their arrival in the 
Wuhan in a big meeting. The speakers at this meeting were previously 
advised that they were not to speak against Christianity. A few days be- 
for Christmas George Hsu, a Christian member of the new government, 
announced publicly that his government was not against Christians. 
During three months posters of various sorts appeared all over Wuchang. 
Only once did these posters mention Christianity and then to recommend 
the students of one Christian school for leaving it as a protest against 
imperialism, Take again the question of religious liberty. Some ac- 
tion was taken in Canton looking towards the elimination of the religious 
liberty clause from the pasty standards. The real significance of this 
action is not clear. Yet in Changsha, where disturbances against Chris- 
tians have been much in evidence, there were posters outside the governor’s 
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yamen stating that there is religious liberty. A member of the Public 
Peace Bureau in Wuhan has frequently talked before Christian meet- 
ings. He has also stated that the local government is not against 
Christianity. At Ningsiang, Hunan, the district magistrate issued orders 
that churches were not to be molested. Unfortunately this does not 
seem to have been very effective (page 146). Chinese Christian workers 
in Changsha have met in the office of the Kuo Ming Tang and been 
received in a friendly manner. They were assured that the unfortunate 
disturbances that had occurred were not the wish of either the provincial 
authorities or the Kuo Ming Tang. [Furthermore some of the leaders 
in the new government, in those centers where trouble has occurred, 
are Christians. Some of.these government leaders have met with Chi- 
nese Christians to consider with them the relation of Christians and 
Christian institutions to the changing situation. All the above has to 
do with what is known as the right or moderate wing of the party. It 
would appear, therefore, that this wing is not fundamentally namical 
_ to Christians or Christian institutions. 


WHY THEN THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN? * 


: We have noted that shortly before Christmas George 
Present Hsu, himself still an avowed Christian, said that the 
Situation and = anti-Christians, like the Christians, have their rights. 
Boxer Uprising. They may, therefore, oppose the Christians if they so 
desire. Perhaps it is the fact that the rights of Chris- 

tians are thus publicly recognized that. reduces much anti-Christian agita- 
tion to popular demonstrations only. Unfortunately, however, it does 
not stop there. The anti-Christian movement is nation-wide though most 
ageressive in Central China at the moment. Sometimes it results in- 
serious situations for Chinese Christians and missionaries. The recent 
terrible experience of members of the Wesleyan Mission at Tayeh, Hu- 
nan, is a pertinent case in point.* In general, however, the lives of 
missionaries are much less in danger, so far at least, than during the 
Boxer uprising. It is also true that the present anti-Christian 
movement is much more widespread than that uprising. Even in the 
case of Chinese Christians definite attempts upon their lives are not 
as prominent a feature of the present situation as in that of 1900. . Never- 
theless it is.serious enough. One other feature of the present movement — 
is noteworthy as being absent in 1900, so far as we have ever heard. 
This is the presence of Christians in the anti-Christian movement. 
Furthermore in some cases those Christian institutions suffer which have 
granted, to some extent, current demands as to registration and control 
by Chinese. Perhaps schools come in for more direct attack than 
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churches because Chinese control is more in evidence in the churches | 
than the schools. At present Hunan is the center of the worst 
attacks against Christianity. Yet the Hunan Christian Council, as 
announced some time since, has taken a definite stand against the 
so-called ‘‘unequal treaties.’”” Under such circumstances it is difficult 
for Christians to know what to do or say. Sometimes individual Chi- 
nese Christians, who desire to enter the Kuo Ming Tang in the disturb- 
ed areas, are denied admittance as Christians also. There is con- 
siderable evidence that even in the places where agitation against them 
is most virulent Chinese Christians are standing true. Some say, “If 
they take our churches away we will gather and worship in our own 
homes.”’ Others are claiming their rights as Chinese citizens. Some, 
like the Wuhan group behind the manifesto, are trying to define their 


attitude. Even these did not advocate that the church as such should 


join any party. Those inclined to impatience with their efforts to align 
Christian sympathy with modern Chinese aspirations should remember 
how during the crisis of the great war western churches fell into line 
with the dominant political movement. . : 
| But what is the matter with the Christian Church that : 
Causes of it should be so much the object of attack? We cannot 


_Anti-Christian give a final answer. Three things, however, seem 


Attacks. clear. (1) It is greatly misunderstood. (2) It is 

_ looked on as being in general out of sympathy with 

China’s present nationalistic. aspirations. (3) It is considered im- 
perialistic. One explanation of why Christian institutions which, have 
tried to meet these criticisms still suffer is that communism in an ex- 
treme form is active. This is anti-religious. Still the fact remains 
that the core of.the anti-Christian agitation against Christian institu- 
tions is foreign control. At the present moment no government is able 
to control these extreme elements. They are sometimes spoken of as 
the left of the left wing of the Kuo Ming Tang. After listening, how- 
ever, to many discussions thereon we are inclined to think that if the at- 


—titude of Christians towards China's treaties and Chinese control in 


Christian institutions were made clear the strength of the anti-Christian 
attack would be much reduced. | vr 


CHIEF AREAS OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


| For the sake of clarity we repeat that the Christian 
The Chief Church faces issues that are nation-wide. As we see it 
Issues. to analyze these issues and strive for some clarification 
of the Christian position thereon, does not necessarily 


mean that the Christian Church or any Christian organization or 


institution must join any particular political party or sink its identity 


therein. The Christian Church may, however, at times take, on 
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moral issues—or what are deemed such—a stand similar to that of 
a political party or parties. Christian Churches of the West did not 
lose their identity when they espoused the safety of democracy during 
the recent war. We must at least consider the possibility of Christian 
institutions in China doing something like this. It should be kept in 
mind that the Chinese Church is neither anti-foreign or anti-missionary. — 
The issues in connection with which there is misunderstanding and to 
some extent friction between Christians and their critics seem to be as 
follows. These can only be briefly stated with a view to offering them 
as subjects for most careful consideration by groups of Christians with 
a view to clarifying their attitudes thereon. The fact that some of 
them have a political cast will not enable Christians to evade con- 
sideration of them. We live in a day when the Christian is expected 
to have a Christian attitude on even political issues, when such are 
looked on as moral also. - These six issues are: (1) Nationalism. 
(2) China’s present treaties. (3) The revolutionary as over against 
the evolutionary method of reform. (4) The control of Christian in- 
stitutions. (5) The social order. (6) The place and necessity of an 
inward religious change or the value of a religious experience. 

| One difficulty that western Christians must frankly acknowl- 
Christian edge with regard to all but two of these issues, that of 


_ Attitudes. the control of Christian institutions in China and that of 


the fundamental value and importance of an inward change 
as one essential of a worthwhile religious experience, is that their 
supporters at home do not yet agree thereon. As to the necessity of 
putting Christian institutions under Chinese control missionaries in 
general agree. They need, however, to take steps to make their posi- 
tion effective. The time has gone by for general statements dated -in- 
definitely in the future. In so far as Christians are in conflict with | 
an extreme anti-religious group no compromise is necessary or possible. © 
Chinese Christians, to the extent that they have expressed themselves 
thereon, are clear on this point. They show no disposition to side-step 
the responsibility of being a Christian. This point was made quite clear 
in the Wuhan manifesto. Perhaps more attention should be given to | 
this feature of that manifesto. Western Christians should make it clear 
that they stand with Chinese Christians in this regard. If Chinese 
Christians feel that in their efforts to stand up for the Christian religion 
their western colleagues have only a lukewarm attitude thereon the whole 
of missionary leadership will come under a cloud. At the moment the 
leaders of “The People’s Revolution” feel they must stress the natzonal- 
istic aspects of their present problems. The attitude of the Church in 
China is not very clear thereon. It is charged with being foreignized 
to a degree that is, of course, not true. Nevertheless there is uncertainty 


as to whether or not missionaries are working for their respective na- 
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tional and denominational interests or for those of the Chinese Church. 
Elimination of this misunderstanding. should be easy. The Chinese 
people are in a revolutionary mood. That is clear. It has reckless 
aspects. Some are, therefore, inclined to be impatient with the un- 
certain attitude of Christians as to when amd where revolutionary 
methods must take the place of the quieter evolutionary ones. In any 


_ event the present revolutionary mood which is permeating Christians as 


well as non-Christians in China calls for prompt action. How far de- 
pendence on force is permissible is another mooted question among both 


‘Chinese and western Christians. Christians are not yet agreed either 


as to what constitutes a Christian social order. Nevertheless we live 
in an age and work in a country that wants to know what the Christian 
order of human relationships is. Christians must needs work towards 
a Christian definition thereof. The unsatisfactoriness of the present 
social order can no longer be ignored. Solving this problem, however, 
is far from an easy task. Yet to attempt such a solution is one of the 


_ challenges now confronting the Christians all over the world. This re-_ 
minds us that the nation-wide issues confronting the Christian Move- 


ment in China are also world-wide. They are issues that need to be 
considered and clarified by Christians everywhere. 
WHAT MIGHT BE DONE? 


We are inclined to think that the issues as outlined above can 
really be reduced to four. (1) The use of force. (2) The revision 


of treaties. (3) Chinese control of Christian work. (4) The. social 


order. We have several times heard certain suggestions discussed as 
possible lines of immediate action for Christians. We pass them on 


as suggestions only. ‘They are certainly worthy of careful consideration. 


One thing seems to be clear. The present issues confront- 

Force ing the Christian Movement in particular and foreigners in 
Useless. general cannot be solved by any kind of an appeal to force. 
- One cannot but express appreciation for the patience and re- 

straint shown recently by naval forces in Hankow in a time of tremend- 


ous strain and stress. We can only hope that this same patience and 


restraint will continue to dominate the situation. This is highly desir- 
able for both missionary and merchant interests. No appeal to treaties 


will help Christian work. Any appeals to force will only increase the 


difficulties for everyone. We are glad to note in this connection that 
Chinese Christians tend to refrain from counter-attack upon, and even 
argument as such with, anti-Christians. They propose rather to keep 
on as best they may in patient restraint. It would be a good thing if 
in some way all western Christians in China could follow up the actions 
already taken by boards dnd missions by a clear declaration that they 
inc to rely on 1 reasoned negotiations and acme for the solution 
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of existing problems. Of course there is an element in the forces critical 


of Christian institutions which, at the moment, does not seem to be 


amenable to reason. Where this is dominant only patient waiting will 
win through to a lasting solution. The present is an unusual op- 
portunity for Christian forces to show their reliance on goodwill and 
spiritual forces. It is a time of testing of the spiritual dynamic of 
Christianity. If that fails the Christian — will indeed be in 


serious difficulties. 


What about the treaties? Christians cannot quite ignore 

The them. Their Movement is part of them. Certainly Chris- 
Treaties. tians should make it unmistakably clear that they no longer 
consider the “toleration clauses” as factors in the continu- 

ance of their place and work. There is, however, a growing feeling 
that Christians might go further than this. The suggestion has, there- 
fore, been advanced that a deputation of Christians should go from 
China to the various mission boards to request them to urge their re- 
pective governments to take immediate steps to revise their present 


| treaties with China. Some Christians feel this is a matter of life or 


death for Christianity in China. Such is not, however, the motive of 
the suggestion. To those putting it forward it seems the Christian 
thing to do. What do you think of it? 

_ The time has come also to stop talking of the desirability 
Chinese of Chinese control of Christian work. It must be realized. 
Control. How shall we get at it? Another suggestion is under con- 

sideration that bears thereon. It is that mission boards shall 
be urged to send to China representative commissions, with plenipotentiary 
powers, to work out steps to effect Chinese control of Christian 
work in China. Certainly this is the outstanding issue before the 
Christian Movement. To approach it this way would provide time 


- for mutual consultation between Chinese Christians and their western 


colleagues, and would also make clear the determination of western 


Christians to achieve it. What do you think? 


Outlining the Christian idea of the eer order 

The presents even greater difficulties. This is something 
Social Order. that cannot and should not be done hurriedly. but 
Christians ought to set about defining their . position 

thereon. Two steps are possible. (1) That Christian groups get to- 
gether and endeavor to list what they deem the essentials of a Christian 
social order. (2) That ere long a national conference of Christians 
be called to consider the suggestions of these groups and endeavor to 
clarify the principles of the Christian social order. To find the Chris- 
tian definition of a worthwhile social order and then set out to achieve 
it is one of the most dynamic challenges now before Christians all over 
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Chinese Church Organization of this Future 
¥. Tsu. 


— H ERE is a noticeable tendency among thei: younger educated 
‘| Christians in China to think of Christianity apart from its 
- j historic organization, the Church. In itself there is nothing 
wrong in this way of thinking, for it is ms conceivable that 
the Christian religion. may go on without the Christian church. In 
fact, there is a great deal of genuine Christianity without, as well as, 
within the church. Historically, our Lord did not leave behind him 
any ecclesiastical organization. What he did leave was a living faith 
in himself and a way of life in the hearts of a small group of men 
and women and probably also some children. Sharing. as they did cer- 
tain experiences and memories, ideals and hopes in common, it was 
natural for this group to feel a strong tie of fellowship and to desire 
to perpetuate it. In this way the organized church appeared, and as 
the membership increased, its complexity did likewise. 

The Christian Church rightly or wrongly, is to-day looked upon 
more as an organ of proselytism and ecclesiastical discipline than a 
fellowship for the cultivation of the life of the spirit. It is possible 
to think of a time when the .spirit and principles of the Christian re- 
ligion will permeate wide areas of human life and work, just as the 
ideals of beauty and the facts of scientific knowledge have become our 
common possessions: Even now large bodies of Christians have suc- 
cessfully realized the essential religious life, without its conventional 
afhliations or labels. In that day, the words of Jeremiah will be ful- 
' filled, ‘‘And they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying know Jehovah; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah.” 
(Jer. 31:34). | 

While all this may be true, nevertheless, outward organization there 
must be even in the sphere of religion. The Church as such 1s in- 
dispensable. Historically the Church has not at all times been what it 
‘should be; its divisions, its politics, its persecutions, its obscurantist 
policy toward the advance of human knowledge, its legalism,—these 
show that the church shares the failings and weaknesses of all human 
institutions. Nevertheless, it is equally true that the Church has through- 
out the centuries been the great channel through which the life of the 
spirit has been upheld, encouraged, enriched and transmitted, so that 
men have learned to look to it as the mother of religion. The crucial 
question is not whether we want the Church or ‘Not, but what kind 
of Charen do we want? aS 
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Such a question was taken. up and: discussed by a small group of — 
Christian friends who gathered last summer on Tai-shan. An attempt 
was made to put together ideas and hopes about the Church which in | 
the opinion of those present are scattered in the minds and hearts of 
earnest Chinese Christians to-day. Various phases of what we generally 
think of as organized church life were discussed, such as the basis of 
church membership, organization and the ministry, work and worship. 

The Chinese church of the future will emphasize a minimum o: 
organization and a maximum of fellowship. It will aim at building 
up that warmth of intimacy and mutual helpfulness which should dis- 
tinguish the family of God. We want to return, as far as possible, 


to the church life of the early Christians. To this group the church was 


not an organization or a numerical unit but 2 union of kindred spirits, 
a body of worshippers, a family group of the followers of a common 


Master. If numerical strength works ‘against the spirit of fellowship, | 


then the former should be sacrificed for the latter. The church group 
must be built upon warm and vital human ers, as well as the 
sense of relationship with the divine. 

The church will rely largely on the spiritual ministration of the - 
laity. It is difficult to say which is the greater danger in the church | 
to-day, a growing professionalism on the part of the clergy or a grow- | 
ing indifference on the part of the laity. In the early church there was © 
no paid clergy. Work was shared by the members on the basis-of | 
voluntary service and corporate choice. The church will always need > 

specially trained persons for preaching and teaching who must be set, 
free from other duties, but to rely upon them alone for the promotion ~ 
of church work and the religious life is to invite failure from the. 
beginning. The vitality and dynamic of church life comes from lay 
initiative and activity. Thus in the future a local federation might 
support preachers who will appear at different churches in succession, 


_while parochial and pastoral duties could be assumed by volunteer workers _ 


chosen by the congregation for their experience, piety and wisdom. — 
The church of the future will have as its chief function the moral 
and spiritual upbuilding of the community it serves. At the present 
time its chief work seems to be the upbuilding of itself along lines of 
the increase of the membership, raising the budget, etc., leaving very 
little surplus energy for service to the community. Possibly it is think- 
ing too much about itself and not enough about that for which it 
exists. The church, like the school and the hospital, will form an in- 
tegral part of the community in which it is located, instead of an 


' institution imposed from without and unrelated to the stream of social — 


life. The church will emphasize works of charity; in fact, it will make 
the care of the poor, the sick and other unfortunate persons its special — 
contribution to the community. Social work can be done under ideal 
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‘ conditions, when conducted along scientific lines and surrounded with 


the advantages that religion offers, such as personal helpfulness, spiritual 
and moral invigoration. Such activities will win for the church the 
prestige and good name that the Chinese people readily and freely ac- 
cord to deeds of mercy. The fair name of Buddhism, for instance, is 
indelibly associated with its emphasis on benevolence. 

Evangelism, which means the spread of the religious life, will con- 
tinue to be an essential function of the church, but propagandist tactics 
will be displaced by ways mére congenial to religion. N ew mem- 
bers will be won through natural contacts in the family, the school 
and the business office. One objectionable feature of present-day evan- 
gelism is its professional and paid workers. Religion cannot be mediated 
in that way; only spiritual life begets spiritual life. 

_ The church will be inclusive rather than exclusive. Membership 


therein will be based upon loyalty to Christ and his way of life. A 


creedal statement there will be, but it will serve as a mirror of the 
mature religious thinking of the members rather than as a shiboleth 
to rule in or rule out a new member at the church entrance. As far 
as applicable with Chinese tradition, the family will be the unit of 
aembership, so that all that is beautiful and valuable in the Chinese 
idea of family solidarity and filial devotion, mutual responsibility and 
helpfulness will be enlisted to enrich life in the church. The aim will 
be to build up a vital religious life within the family group that shall 
have the beauty and strength of the ancient family religion we China 
generally known as “ancestral worship.” 

Churches will be federated on a territorial plan. The present exi- 
gency of missionary propagation which results in denominational duplica- 


tions will have disappeared. Churches will be distributed according to 


the needs of a community. Each church will have its parochial territory 
and affiliation of members will be according to residence. There will 
be local, regional, provincial and national federation, culminating in 
a national body such as the National Christian Council is to-day. 

The church will stress the cultivation of the spirit of worship. 
It will make its religious services genuine channels of communion with 
the divine, to keep alive within men’s breasts their moral and spiritual 
aspirations and to help them to acquire a full and abiding consciousness 
of God in their private and corporate life. For this purpose, all the 


riches and beauty in art, music, literature and architecture will be en- 


disted. 

More attention will be paid to the sehen of ritual, liturgy, music 
-and ceremonies than is the case at present and the study of the religious 
practices that have come down the centuries, such as those associated 
‘with the worship of ancestors, Buddhist temples, the worship of Con- 
ducius and the Altar of Heaven, will yield valuable suggestions. What 
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Christian worship will finally be like no one can foresee but the elements: 
of beauty, harmony, dignity and reverence will be its Setngerening 
characteristics. | 

As the visible tenbodinient of their common faith and corporate 
religious life the church edifice will be to the Christian community what 
the home is to the family. It will be beautiful to look at, warm and 
vibrant with human good-will and dedicated to the praise and worship 
of the Highest. A period of cathedral building will in time come, so 
that Christian religious edifices will appear in a Chinese setting com- 
parable in stateliness and magnificence to the Chinese Buddhist temples 
and other buildings of religious significance. But a more urgent pro- 
blem will be the erection of small churches adapted to the: spiritual 
and social needs of small congregations, buildings that create the at- 
mosphere of worship and at the same time harmonize with the architec- 
tural and cultural background of the social environment. | 

The Christian Church in China is in a period of leinetiensieation. 
What its final form will be no one can foresee: it will come as the re- 
_ sult of a long process of evolution and adaptation. The religious genius 
of our nation will eventually create for itself an outward organization 
adequate to enshrine and express the spiritual life as the vital principle 
in a living organism builds for itself a body to dwell in. Meanwhile 
the church of the future is already taking shape in the hearts and minds 
of Chinese Christians, already assuming certain definite characteristics 
in their thinking, and is _—— fed and nourished by their hopes and 
their devotion. 


The Chinese Christian Appeals to Western Youth 


[ The suggestion was made to us some time since that we secure from 
Chinese Christians an appeal to western Christian youth anent service in 
China. We wrote to one hundred Chinese Christian leaders requesting 
them to send us in such an appeal in about one hundred words. One 
third of those written to responded. Of those responding about one-third 
are laymen, the rest are engaged in some form of Christian work. We 
are herewith publishing most of the replies. Those replies withheld from 
publication simply repeat the ideas in_ those included herewith. Taken to- 
gether these replies constitute a significant appeal from Chinese Christians. 
to those western Christian youth contemplating service in China.—Ep1rTor}. 


wis HE missionary China needs is the man, who is generous, hum- 
ble, optimistic and enthusiastic, who does not care much about 
his own material comfort but devotes most of his life to the 
promotion of the peaceful spirit of the Chinese race, and who 

is able to win financial and moral support from the Chinese, both 
Christians and non-Christians. Finally he ought also to engage in 
social service with the Chinese leaders, in the spirit of Jesus Christ’s 
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love, in order to make the Chinese Church the center of its community.” 
—L. H. Ding, Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, Fu. | 


* 
“Is it true that not a few missionaries are doubtful as to whether 
their services are any longer needed in China and many prospective 


missionaries in the West are hesitating to launch into a missionary career 


in China because of the present conditions of commotion and national 
feeling ? Do I gather from this that they will readily admit that Chris- 
tian mission work is done and the Christian message exhausted in a 


country with such conditions? If so, the confusion and hesitations in 


their minds are then very natural and amply justified. 

“Otherwise, no missionary will find more urgent needs for Christian 
service, more heart-breaking appeals for light and truth, more misery 
and wretchedness needing Christian love and sympathy than under pre- 
sent conditions in China. 

“Ask the following question and the way ahead will be clear: 
“Would Christ seek a more distracted people to save than He finds in 
‘China to-day?’ May it not be due to a lack of faith and a fading of 
our first vision that we now seem to allow ourselves to be overwhelmed 
‘by the present disturbances ?’’—Li- Tien-lu,,. Dean, School of Arts and 
Science, Shantung University. 

“Missionary service used to be conceived of in terms of a con- 
flict between light and darkness, between civilization and barbarism, 
‘between religion and heathenism, with the light, civilization and religion 
all lined up on the side of Christian nations and darkness, barbarism 
and heathenism- over on the other side. The duty of a Christian in 
this simple alignment was clear, and to the stirring clarion call of 


foreign missions he responded with an enthusiasm befitting an adven- 


ture in a distant land in the name of civilization and religion. To- 
day the battle-line is no longer a thousand miles away from the home 
base, nor is it now as clearly defined as then. It follows the Main 
Streets of the cities of the World, it goes through the homes and 
farms of all climes, and finds Christian and heathen nations on both | 


_ Sides of the line. It is a struggle between love, neighborliness, human 


brotherhood and the forces of peace on the one side, and enmity, greed, 
injustice and the forces of discord on the other. This warfare is as 
fierce in the fair lands of ‘Christendom as it is in the darkest corners 


of heathendom. The missionary is one who is found fighting on God’s 
side for the triumph of tryth against ignorance, purity against beastli- 


ness, service against selfishness, ‘integrity of personality against the 
brutality of machinery, whether he be in Europe or Asia. The task 
of the Christian vos ema in China is the same as it is in America. 
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This constitutes the missionary call of this generation. Who will volun- 
teer and enlist in the Legion of the Christ — of Life?’—Y. Y. ican 
Peking Union Medical College. | 
“The Chinese Church still needs the service of the missionaries, 
not only for the time being but for many years to come. Every Chi- 
nese Christian leader recognizes and appreciates the self-sacrificing spirit 
and splendid work of the older type of missionary. Nevertheless I 
agree with those who feel that the rapidly changing situation renders 
necessary a modification of policy. By ‘modification of policy’ I 
mean that the missionaries should realize that their principal aim must 
be directed towards building the foundation of the Chinese Church 
and inducing Chinese Christians to assume more and more respon- 
sibilities. Missionaries should devote more time to familiarizing them- 
selves with Chinese social conditions and, at the same time, should pay 
particular attention to the cultivation of a better understanding with 
Chinese Christian leaders. The field is large and more workers: are 
needed.” —T. I. Linn, Tsingtao 
ok 
“Since the Chinese Chureh is still childlike and weak, it sortihaty 
needs the missionary. What the missionary should do in China at 
present, should not be a very puzzling question to those who really know 
and believe the Word of God in the Bible. The trouble with most 
missionaries, as well as the Chinese Christian leaders, with regards to 
the doing of mission work in China, is that they depend upon methods 
more than the Message. During no period in the history of China 
did she so much need the pure Gospel of Salvation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as at the present time. And what the baby Christian Church 
in China to-day needs the most is just to be fed with ‘the spiritual 
milk which is without guile,’ and to be cared for with Christian love. 
To preach the Gospel pure and simple, without changing its color or 
taste, is what the missionary should do at present; and this he can 
do under any circumstances whatsoever. Even if all mission schools — 
close down, there are still all kinds of possibilities and opportunities to 
preach the pure Gospel. Therefore my appeal to the Western Christian — 
is as that of old. Come over and help us with the message of salva- 
tion you have found in Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Man, — 
the savior of mankind.”—S. L. Hsieh, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 


Shekow, Hupeh. 


* 

“China j is a tremendous laboratory open to the whole humanity of 
the world for experimentation , in Christian service and sacrifice. She 
still needs missionaries in all kinds of uplifting works. If she be left 
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all alone to face this immense task in the presence of this huge mass of 
humans, then her limited strength and vitality will be quickly exhausted. 
She needs support from the West more than even before. To be sure 
she is still looking towards the West for help. But China only wants | 


these missionaries, who can really sympathize with her national life and 


social movements. If they want to render any service to China, they 
must be Chinese in mind, in soul and in spirit. Otherwise it is far 
better for them to stay at home and enjoy their comfortable life in the 
West.” —C. Chang, Changsha, Hunan. | 


uF aith, Vision, Initiative, and Work are the four essentials évery 
missionary should have. Unless he has strong Faith in what he preaches 
and what he wants his.followers to do, his work will fail; having Faith, 
he must have Vision—not only in what exists, but also in what will come, 
and must set his programme accordingly; but Faith and Vision are 


fruitless, unless accompanied by Initiative; finally, he must work per- 


sistently, if he is to ite uiaee what his Faith, Vision and Initiative 
justify. 

“With these qualifications, no difficulties are insurmountable. China 
is the field! The harvest is ripe! Come forward!”’—Y. Y. Li, Foo- 

“I must confess that I am not a true follower of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, so far as the spiritual side is concerned, though I was baptised 
more than fifteen years ago. I am of the opinion that most of the 
Chinese Christians to-day including the Chinese pastors, evangelists, — 
and so-called ‘leaders’ are as spiritually imperfect as myself. I am 
considered by my fellow church members, foreign and Chinese, as one 
of the so-called ‘leaders.’ But I conscientiously think that they are 
not justified in doing me such honour, for I am a Christian in the 
presence of foreign missionaries but I behave as a non-Christian when 
I leave them. I do not mean that I do this just to get their favorable 
consideration. I mean that most of the foreign missionaries whom I 


know possess a kind of spiritual influence over me. I feel that their 


moral integrity and sincerity differ decidedly from that of Chinese 
Christians. I cannot influence my acquaintances, Christians or non- 
Christian, for I have no spiritual influence at all. I do not, it is true, 


‘miss a day without reading the Bible, but I pray very seldom. I under- 


take lay work in my church, but I do not feel that my services are 
as effectual as those of my foreign friends. We have about 400 names 
on our church list, but less ‘than a dozen of these members are render- 
ing’ service for the church. Therefore, I conclude that during the 


next fifty years we shall need more foreign missionaries: (1) to 


do evangelistic mission work. (2) to train the Chinese Christians, 
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(3) to influence the non-Christian Chinese, and (4) to do those types . 
of work which the Chinese cannot do C. 
Sung, Custom House, Soochow. re | 
* 

be ees | othing can be more appealing than a proper interpretation of . 
Christianity to the Chinese. At present it does not make any differ- 
ence to me whether missionaries come to China as preachers, teachers, 
doctors or in any other capacities. So long as they present. a proper 
interpretation of Christianity to the Chinese, I shall vote to welcome 
them.”—Peter C. Kiang, Shantung Christian University. 

“The impact of the West upon the East has produced a great con- 
vulsion in China, no less overwhelming than that produced by the World 
War in Europe. The four hundred millions of China are paying the 
price of modernization and they are groaning, vociferating and ex- 
perimenting with the “isms” propagated among them by both well- 
wishers and mischief-makers. China, being a conservative nation, 
hesitated for a long time before she made tp her mind to accept the 
inevitable tendencies of the world. Eventually, she plunged! What a 
splash! Her momentum carried her to a great depth! Have you, as 
a follower of Christ, anything very definite to offer to China in this 
her re-birth? If not, do not come. This is the challenge !”—Y._S. 
oes President of Tsing Hua College, Peking. : 

* 

“During this stage of change in China’s political affairs and her 
popular attitude, i.e., from being narrow, indifferent, and conserv ative 
to being broad, studious, and changeable, missionaries can to-day render | 
an indispensable service to China by leading her people on to the 
new path of life (Christ’s way of life) through personal example, 
by sympathizing with and utilizing the ‘new tide of thought,’ 
by leading them to understand Christianity more clearly, by converting 
them from antagonism, and by expanding their new spirit into the 
- conviction of international brotherhood which shall a those selfish, 
national cravings by which wars of all sorts are produced.”’—F ranklin 
Fu, Tientsin. 
* 

“The Republic of China has come to a critical time. The situation 
can be greatly improved by both her own people and her helpers or 
friends. Most missionaries are recognized by the Chinese as beneficial 
friends. The Chinese Church in many places, so far as I know, still 
needs the missionary and western financial support. Students in the 
West who desire to serve Christ in China and work for China should 
possess a world-wide view and: give up nationalism with a view to 
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creating a Christianized international atmosphere. They should stand 
in the place of advisers or promoters and let the Chinese act: this is 
a vastly different situation from that in the past. Spiritual inspiration 


_ and marked sympathy with the Chinese are most ithportant. The urgent 


service we want’ them to render is to save souls and to improve men’s 
thoughts, all of which will call for — — —T. C. Leo, Shan- 
tung Christian University. 

“In view of the present anti-Christian movement in China it might 
seem that the days of the missionary in this country are numbered. 
But if we study more closely the real needs of China, we shall under- 
stand that the future place and work of the missionary is made all the 
more important thereby: The so-called anti-Christian movement is not 
really a movement against Christianity; it is simply a general _incon- 
sistent expression on the part of the young Chinese against imperialism. 
They cannot distinguish Christianity from imperialism, though they are 
gradually finding out that the former has nothing to do with the latter. 
Herein lies a unique opportunity for our young western Christians 


to demonstrate to them the truth of Christianity and to help them 


abrogate the unequal treaties and seal the doom of the political and 
economic imperialism of the powers in China. In the same way he 


can lead them to overthrow the spiritual ienpertalions: of Satan and 


win them for Christ. 

“It looks to me that the best way for our young western Christians 
to render such service is to enter into mission educational work, es- 
pecially the work of secondary education; for by taking on such work 
they can come into contact ‘with many promising Chinese youth. In 
order to meet this new challenge, however, he must have good educational 
preparation, spiritual training, and, above all, a true heart for China.” 
Brae Pu, Albright High School, Liling, Hunan. 

* * * 


“What we urgently need at present are your prayers, your spiritual 


support, and more than any thing else, your assistance. Never mind if 
you do not know the Chinese language. It is not necessary. There - 


are plenty of English-speaking Chinese who can and will help. If you 
can teach, if you are willing to serve Christ and China, and further 
more if you are willing to co-operate with the Chinese Christian workers, 
then come over by all means, to help us.”—Rufus ‘Huang, Munsan 


_ College, Kowloon. 


« 
“The recent general awakening of the nationalistic feeling in China 


is a positive challenge to Christian thought and life. The future of 


China is now slowly taking form. As yet people hesitate to predict 
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what this is going to be—a blessing or a ‘menace. But you and [ 
can know if we care, if and when we see to it that this construction or 


reconstruction of China is done a la Christo. Your friends may urge 


you to remain at home to do Christian work there but such have more 
or less obliterated from their mind the fact that not all Jerusalem was 
Christian before the first apostles went into the world. Come and 
help us to permeate the wonderful civilization of China with the spirit 
of Christ! Hear this call from Cathay!—Peter Shih, First Middle 
School, Soochow University. 

* | * 
- “Christianity is being challenged more than anything else and ques- 
tioned from every angle in China and yet she needs the Christian ideals © 
and spirit in her difficulties of to-day. Some missionaries are think- 
ing of leaving China. Some Chinese Christians want to separate from — 
the foreign missions. This is exactly what the anti-Christian forces 
want: for this will weaken Christianity in China. But we want more 
missionaries of new blood. We must unite together more than ever. 
We must prepare to suffer and to lose ourselves in order that He may 
be glorified and Christian principles may survive. China will then be 
free and peaceful.”—Y. IE. Lee, Y.M.C.A., Canton. 


| 


“We have not yet come to the time when we can dispense with 
the services of the missionaries. It is true that we do not need as 
many as we used to, for we have to-day quite a number of trained 
Chinese who are able to carry on some of the work of the mission- 


aries. In fact, in some cases, the Chinese are able to do better on 


account of their knowledge of the Chinese language, customs, and in- 


_$titutions. But the Chinese Church is still very young. Her native 


leaders as well as members need much advice, encouragement, and fel- 
lowship with the missionaries who are rich in Christian experience. 
From my casual observation, our Chinese workers usually go to mis- 
sionaries for consultation, encouragement, and inspiration, especially in 
times of difficulty. It is here that the missionaries can render their 
most valuable service. 

“It must be pointed out, however, that China as a mission field 
to-day is very different from what it was in the past, and that the 
methods formerly used by the missionaries may not be practicable to-day 
or, I might say, agreeable, unless they are modified. I strongly feel 
that the missionaries working in China to-day should do all they can 
to adjust themselves to the situation, and at the same time try to 
connect up Christian thinking, Christian institutions and Christian or- 
ganizations with the forces and spirit of the time. "—Ying Mei Chun 


Lin, Tsingtao. b 
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“Although the Christian Movement in China needs to strengthen 
greatly its Chinese leadership, there is still a place for the service of 
men and women who come from western lands in the name of Christ. 
They are needed to render such technical help\in the many branches 


of the Christian Movement, as educational, evangelistic, medical, busi- _ 


ness, etc., since Chinese leaders who are qualified to render these services 
are still very few. 

“These Christians should come with the full recognition of the 
difficulties of missionary work in view of the rising tide of nationalism 
in China, which is sometimes sane and sometimes irresponsible. They 
should not come with the expectation of having an undisputed authority 
in leadership, nor even of permanent service.. In other words, they 


should come literally in the spirit of the Master, to work, to live, and 


to teach by example that Christian love is an adventure which trans- 
cends national boundaries and does not count the cost.’’—William Hung, — 


Yenching University, Peking. 


“I am thoroughly convinced that never before in the whole history 

of the Christian Movement in China have we needed more of the help 
and work of the missionaries than at the present time. China is enter- 


ing a new age, the age of selection. She wants to select what is the — 


best of the West, and at the same time preserve what is best in the 
East. This work is a constructive one. This period, to me, is the 
result of the hundred years of hardship of missionary work in China. 
Hitherto, the Chinese, especially the intellectuals, were not interested 
in Christian work. We might show our Bible to them and do our 
best to get them acquainted ‘with Christianity, but they never showed 
the interest that they do to-day. The Chinese intellectuals are now begin- 
ning to read the Bible and to know the work of the Christian schools. 
When I visit strong anti-Christian leaders I always find on_their desks 


~ two books, the Bible and the report of the Educational Commission, 1922. 


Of course they select arguments therefrom to oppose Christianity, but 
we must note that they are interested in Christianity and Christian work. 
We need, therefore, more people at the present time to mani ifest reaf 
Christianity to the Chinese. 

‘“‘When the anti-Christians criticize Christianity dey have in mind — 
something that is not adapted to China’s present needs. They expect 
something new, something more valuable from the Christian Church. . 
Their criticisms and attacks are simply a cry for more contribution, 
more help. They challenge us to render more service. So I believe this 
is the most important time for Christian people in China to reveal the 
true spirit of Christianity. / | 

_ “As to the relation of Chinese Christians and missionaries, I think 
it is a period of training Chinese leadership. The best method of 
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training leaders is to let them participate in the activities and actually 


hold responsibility. A period of cooperation between Chinese and mis- 


sionaries will result from this kind of training. We need more mission- 
aries at the present time than ever before. The missionary will have 


a very much bigger place and be expected to do a greater work in the 


future than in the past.’—Sanford C. C. Chen, Secretary, China Chris- 


tian Educational Association. — 
* 


“Occidental Christians are still needed in China, not so much as_ 
pulpit orators but as cementers of an international inter-racial friend-— 


ship that will smooth away the antagonistic efforts of provincialism, 
both in China and the West, and obliterate the color demarcation line. 
To aid in reaching this goal they must persuade their home countries 
to cease any exploitation of China, and themselves do social work in 


China. They should survey Chinese communities, remove social evils, — 


and promote social welfare. They should take Christ as their norm 
of conduct, which is by far the best sermon about Christianity.”— 
Chiang Liu, Kwang Hua University, Shanghai. . 

* * 


“China is a field particularly worthy of the s service of foreign stu- 

dents because of :— = 

The place of her civilization in the sdioakt 

The peace-loving character of her people, (the present war is 
a war of the militarists not of the people). 

Her efforts to work out a real democracy. 

Her transition from an agricultural to an industrial society. 
Her changes in social structure. : 
The influx of all sorts of new ideas, the acceptance of which 
will have to be guided by intelligent leadership. 


ings of Christianity. 

“The anti-foreign movement is by no means an anti-Christian move- 
ment. A true Christian will always be respected, and his or her ser- 
vice will always be appreciated.” —T. F. Wu, Soochow University. 

* * 


“The Student movement in China is at its height. I concentrate — 
on this point. Christian workers have found it difficult to preach to — 


the students on religion. In order to gain an entrance into the mind 
of the Chinese of this younger generation, the message of Christ, the 
influence of missionary schools, hospitals and churches is only limited. 


The fact that the Chinese people are entitled to enjoy the bless- 


My appeal to the students in western lands is to ask them, to arouse 


in the Chinese when coming to China, an interest in sports and games 
which, as in western lands, ‘give scope for the Christian spirit and for 
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cooperation. The Chinese need to adopt a national game. This, so 
far, is wanting. To educate them in the open air and to show them 
the real Christian spirit will convince them of the spiritual value of 
the work which Christians are doing. A nation-wide movement for 
sports and games is necessary in China.”—S. H. Sang, Foochow Electric 
Company. 
* 

“y agree with the majority of Chinese Christians that_China still 
needs missionaries. About this there can be no doubt. Much of the 
present difficulty comes from hot-headed thoughtless persons who do- 
not understand what Christianity means and what the Church really 
needs. Real Christians should not be alarmed by these persons’ opinions. 
(I mean certain self-styled certain Chinese in America, 
etc. ). 

“We want missionaries to come to give us a vital Christian mes- 
sage during this time of difficulties. We want people to come out to 
us who can show us the reality and the way of God. At present the 


-Church—I mean the Chinese Christians—has lost the sight of God and 


become uncertain in regard to spiritual realities. 

‘“‘We want missionaries to come out to be leaders and followers 
just as we want more Chinese workers to enter into Christian work 
as leaders as well as followers. Christianity must be non-national 


and consequently Christian leadership should not be based upon the 


principle of race or nationality. Within the Church, only the trained, 
tested, experienced, efficient, and true Christians should be given places 
of leadership. We want, therefore, well qualified young men and women 


~ to come to China to show us Christ in the lines of work where workers 
are needed. As to specific tasks the various churches know their own 


needs. 
“Generally we want missionaries to come out to preach less of 
denominationalism and more of Christ, less of nationalism, or any 
other ism, and more of the truly vital things of Christianity. Please 


tell the young people of your country that in China the true Christian, 


well trained, and able to appreciate beauty, truth, and goodness in alf 
things that express them, will have his gt ics of service and 


leadership in China. 


“Tf the call is a divine one, not a call of mere man to opportunities 
of service, please tell the young people of ‘your land to disregard the 


idea as to whether they are welcome or not in China at the present. 


The true Christian missionary will go where he might even be opposed. 
It all depends on the fact of his own spiritual discernment. But no- 
thing is surer to-day than that nobody will be welcome or respected 
who has not a real burning message to give. The trouble with the 
whole Church in China to-day is that it has no message for this genera- 
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tion—or else does not dare to give it! We don’t want denomination- 
alism, superstition, etc., etc. But we are in desperate need of true Chis- 
tians to show us the way. 

“Furthermore, just as the Chandy: must rid bewealf of at least one- 
third of her present native ministry in order to become clean and ef- 
ficient, so it will be necessary for some missionaries who do not preach 
Christ and His Gospel but waste the money the western churches in- 
vest in their work, to go back to their own land for other forms of © 
service to which they may be better adapted. 

“On the other hand we need men and women to come out to take 
places of real leadership in the spirit of service, climbing up slowly 
and steadily as they acquire experience and win the confidence of the 
people among whom they work. We do not desire an increase of mis-— 
sionaries. What we desire is a change, not in the stopping or send- 
ing of missionaries, but in the missionary policies that will enable both 
mative and foreign Christians to work together most efficiently and 
effectively in the establishment of a church which is truly Chinese and 
universal.” —T. C. Chao, Yenching University. 


“T believe that medical missionaries to China, both for medical 
service and for public health work, will be needed for at least a quarter — 
of acentury. The next important are rural workers trained not only 
in theology, but, what is more important, in modern social work. 
Students of the Christian philosophy of religion can be profitably sent 
to China to engage in literary and research activities. Educational 
missionaries with the highest type of academic training and practical 
experience can make supreme contributions not only to China, but to 
the world. 

“It is a great pity that the majority of the mission withers iii 
I have met are inadequately trained for their job, prefer to live,in 
_ palatial homes and in luxurious surrounding, and are unwilling to work 
hard, especially for institutions under Chinese leadership. I can excuse 
people with dogmatic beliefs because they preach what they sincerely 
_ believe to be right. But I cannot find any justification for the fact 
that men and women in foreign countries contribute their small savings 
in order to send out ‘some’ people to China to ‘enjoy life’ and ‘make 
a reputation’ under the pretence of teaching about God and preach- | 
ing the Gospel. Missionary aid in China’s reconstruction is highly de- 
sired; but please send out progressive, hardworking, and well-trained 
workers.’’—Leonard S. Hsu, Yenching University. | 


“After careful study of the work in 1 general, we feel that be: 
cause of the wide field in this Province and the immaturity of the 
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churches and other kinds of work, missionaries will be nati for two 
_kinds of evangelistic work. 


_ Advisors. 
a. For Individual churches in cities. 
6. For Districts—as district pastors and for the district executive 


committees. 
c. For the Convention—to the secretary and the executive com- 
mittee. 


a ‘Women for Women’s work, with the following duties :— 


a. To emphasize the spiritual development of the Chinese 
churches. 


b. To look after the spiritual and intellectual growth of Chi- 
-nese pastors, preachers, and lay-leaders. 


c. To link up Christian churches, schools, hospitals, and oles 
institutions. 


| 
_2,.. For regular designations in churches, districts and conventions. 
a. As associates to Chinese pastors. _ Pe 
b. As associates to district pastors. 


c. As secretaries in districts under the district or convention ex- 
ecutive committees. 


d. As secretaries in various departments of city churches. 


“The following is a rough translation of the duties. of these general 
advisors. 


a. They shall be aovelel by the convention executive committee 
| and serve under its supervision. 


b. Their duties shall be advisory only; they shall carry no power 
or responsibility, but shall emphasize the development of the 
Christian life, the life of the churches and their relationships. 


c. They shall be free to make frequent visits to the fields} to study 
the work of other missions or conventions, and to make recom-. 
mendations to the convention executive committee or the dis- 
trict committees.” —From the Chekiang- Shanghai Baptist Con- 
vention, T. ¢. Bao, Secretary. 


@. 


Is There a Place foi the Foreign Missionary 


PEARL BUCK. 

PENHESE are days in which a foreign missionary, if he be an honest 
‘1 man, must stop and bring out all the furnishings of his mind 
into the light of the new day, and see if he still have a place | 
in the sun. This process is the more thorough and serious in 
its details if, in addition to being honest, the missionary is also in- 
telligent. Some very close examination of facts and some very hard 
thinking must be done in this case, and a completely fearless deter-— 

mination made to stand by the results, wherever they may lead. 
There are many reasons which lead to the necessity for such a 
mental and spiritual over-hauling. In the first place, the missionary 
is in the light of publicity now to an extent he has never known be- 
fore It is true he has always been surrounded by two sorts of glamor ; 
one the glamor of the devout, which has wrapped him in a halo of 
sacrificial heroism intermingled with the romance of the storyteller who 
has travelled in distant lands and seen strange things; the other the 
glamor of intense dislike with which he has been- viewed by certain 
persons who hated him vigorously for reasons both personal and gener- 
al. The halo was unmerited, in most cases, and so was the hatred. — 
In fact, the missionary has suffered for never being taken for what 
he was; a plain person, usually of somewhat above the average intelli- 
gence, but quite often obsessed by certain prejudices and devotions, prone 
to be a little too individualistic and narrow in his theological sympathies 

‘and with an incredible sense of duty. Practically, however, his theo- 
_ logical sympathies have been kept in a compartment separate from his 

every-day ones, and he has managed to be fairly kind in spite of every- 
thing, even to his enemies. At least he has tried to be and often has 
he sweat blood trying to do what he thought was his Christian duty 
towards them. And that is something for him. 

Being after all, distressingly human, this Sovaion missionary has, 
it is true, too often seen only what he allowed himself to see. In his 
intensity he has occasionally, in all honesty, run to scb-story propaganda. 
for funds, for instance. He has seen only the hovel and the unclad 
children and the bound feet. He has not seen the sunshine pouring — 
in, even into the hovel, the placid little daily round carried on there 
in great contentment and good humor, the merry laughter of glistening 
little brown persons rolling in the dust and acutely happy in their free- 
dom, the pride of the mother in her small feet, and the joy in life of 
smiling, philosophical father, idling in the sunshine of the threshold, 
when, it is quite true, he should be working. These missionaries, an 
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intense, high-strung. lot..they- are, have brought with them certain grim 
ideals from over the sea, ideals of immaculateness and hygiene’ and 
eight hours.a day’ minimum labor; and many other things which ‘make 
up western :civilization and which, they think, make up Christianity. . 
It is quite true that these things are certainly very good, and a 
in particular: saves lives—if hfe be the important thing. - : | 

If life be the important thing; that is where. the fuianameanl mis- 
understanding comes between West and East. And the missionary is of 
the West. To the East, life has never been of primary importance; not 
even the life eternal that has the passionate desire of the eager West, 
which in its physical lustiness has always feared death as the great horror 
and which has seized impetuously upon any promise of continued life. 

This indifference to mere life contributes to the whole uprising 

' in the Far East a desperation and intensity whose depth it is impossible 
just now to estimate. And one of the objects of this sullen flood of 
bitterness is the foreign missionary. : 
_ The foreign missionary is in a new sort of limelight. A puzzling 
sort of limelight too, to the missionary and to the people whom he re- 
presents in his home country.. Has he not, he thinks, given his. very 
life for these people who are now fostering the anti-Christian move- 
ment? Has he not preached to them and baptized them and had them 
in his hospitals and taught their children in his schools and given them | 
' money? It is quite true that/he has done all these things, often to the 
point of exhausting his own life. Has not the church in America 
given millions to the preaching of the Gospel, the building of hospitals 
and schools and houses for the printing of books? It. is: quite true 
that they have done all these things, not to the point of exhaustion, 
but at least to the point of giving as far as was convenient. And 
yet there is this tide of hatred against the whole Christian movement 
and against the missionary as its representative. 

More disconcerting even than this is the condition in the mission- 
-ary’s own home country. The church which supports him is falling off 
in its contributions, so that imperative letters are sent him that he must 
in some way build up self-supporting churches in the foreign coun-_ 
tries. Underneath, there is a little tone of virtuous complaint—“Aren’t 
those native churches ever going to stand on their own feet?’ But 
he finds those “‘native’’ churches very apathetic about it. They are 
not interested in paying a pastor to preach to them on Sundays about 
eternal life. Ten or twelve‘dollars a month is perhaps the family in- 
come and to give a precious half dollar a month, or’ even ten precious 
cents, to hear a man talk comes rather dear. The missionary stirs up 
no great enthusiasm over self-support: _Too often he cannot under- 
stand that the “Church,” that word which calls up his childhood memor- 
ies and the whole history of his forefathers, has absolutely no associa- 
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tions for this little has fostered so — in a 
country. 

More insidious in its pessimism is that spirit which creeps into ie 
missionary’s heart, the spirit which really has silver wings, if one could 
but see them. It is that struggling idea, fundamentally ethical in its — 
content ; born of these times when internationalism is only beginning to 
be dimly understood in all its moral importance ; the question of whether 
or not any one has the right to impress upon another the forms of his 
own civilization, whether those forms be religious or not. 

Here is the real crux. 

To the true missionary, persecution and anti-Christian movements 
in themselves are nothing. There burns in him still that ancient fire 
and steadfastness which sustained the martyrs of old. If he were sure 
of himself, persecution would only make him more devoted. Nor does 
the defection of the home church influence him personally in his own 
attitude. Even though all support were withdrawn he would find enough 
somehow to keep that flaming soul of his in its body until his work was 
done. 

No, out of this new sullenness in a hitherto pleasant and placid 
people, certain doubts are beginning to come to the missionary. 

Has his life been a mistake? Is the thing for which he has lived 
really a subtle form of imperialism : ?- It is this which shakes him, the 
possible immorality of the missionary idea. 

The missionary consults his fellows. " He findis them divided. A 
goodly number of them, perhaps half, consider him as a dangerous 
character, even a heretic, this missionary who is at once human ‘and 
honest and intelligent. He shrinks away from them and tries to be 
more diplomatic in his investigations, realizing that nothing is to be 
gained from prejudice against him. There are others he finds’ 
who frankly delight in the nee of the times, gloating ghoulishly over 
every new war and persecution, proclaiming that all this portends the 
end of the world when their enemies will perish. They call them God’s 
enemies, but they happen, these enemies, also to be the people with whom 
they themselves disagree, With such persons as these he finds no 
possible opportunities of discussing his difficulties. | 

There remain those, then, like himself who are seriously | trying to 
find whether or not there is a place for them in the sun. There are 
_ many things which enter into their minds as — factors to the 
problem. | 

In the first place, they are the products of their times. Now, as 
always, missionaries are simply a cross section of the religious groups 
from which they have been sent; the most highly sensitized portion, 
perhaps, else they would never have come to the point of making a genuine 
sacrifice, or what they have thought to be a genuine sacrifice, for the 
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sake of an idea. Since these times now produce certain persons who 


_ doubt the infallibility of the orthodox religious creeds, there are mission- 


aries also who so doubt. It is without exception the honest and fearless, 
and not necessarily the mistaken missionary, who so doubts. He feels 
he must know the truth before he can presume to teach. Such doubts © 
have without: question been deepened by the c cgntroversy between the 
orthodox and liberal schools of thinking. But such doubts, while im- 
portant and serious enough for any Christian,/;may be devastatingly 
serious for the missionary, because belief, absorbing belief, in some great 
faith must be the very root of his being, or else that being must cease to _ 
be. When the old cock-sure belief, then, is shaken to destruction, the 
result may be a sad conclusion that there is no more place for him now; 
he has no message to give. 

In the second place, he is faced by the question of method. If 


he believes that love as Jesus Christ lived it can overcome the world, 
how has it. been that hate, and little beside hate, has come out of his 


painful and often lonely sojourn in a foreign and too often uncon- 
genial land? He may try to comfort himself with the thought that 
Jésus Christ was unwelcome in his own land, and the servant must 
not expect to be greater than his Lord. But if he is honest he must 
face the dismaying fact that even the “native church” is cold, and he 
realizes that should all foreign missionaries be withdrawn just now 
it is very questionable whether within the‘next generation the slightest 
trace of Christianity would remain, beyond a few ruined church buildings. 

It is the crux again. Has he spent his life for a dream? -Has he 
even imposed something upon a - People, passive it is true, but unwill- 
ing? 


IT. 


Such thoughts as these, I say, attack all of us now who are foreign © 
missionaries and who are honestly trying to see the facts in the light 
of intelligence as well as of ideal vision. | 

Never have we been more bitterly criticized than at present. The — 
people whom we really have given our lives to serve have failed even - 
to understand that service, and have ascribed to us all sorts of degrad- © 
ing ulterior motives; have called us forerunners of our imperialistic 
governments ; have said that we come abroad because there was no place 
for us in our home. countries; have made all manner of fun of us. 
The churches at home, on whom we have leaned for sympathy, are | 
withdrawing from us and we see the work of years threatened with 
ruin, when, many of us feel, a few more years would put it on a sound 
basis. Worst of all for some of us, those things for which we have 
lived and dreamed are being torn from us in the light of modern science, 
and we are robbed of our very souls. Doubt of the value of our message, 
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the sila doubt of all, has entered into our hearts and lies there —s 
our lives at the core. ie 

Have we then any place in ete sun? 

Let us first strip ourselves of any imagined strength. Let us face — 
frankly the facts and make our solemn confession. 

We have too often thought of propagating a denominational ied. 
of making Methodists and Presbyterians, Baptists and what not, rather 
than of teaching the Spirit and the Life. Let us not try to excuse 
ourselves by calling it loyalty to our constituency at home who put up 
the funds. Jesus told us that we could not serve God and mammon. 
What have we been about, we missionaries, that even one of us has failed 
_ to see that the God we glimpsed at that moment of high consecration 1s: 
a God above such paltry things? We have served in fear and arrogance; 
in fear of those who gave us financial support, in site corse of dogma. 
and priestliness. 

We have approached these foreign countries not in the spirit in| 
which Christ approached men. We have come too often in lordliness 
- and consciousness of race superiority. We have glorified in our own 
minds the conditions in our countries. It is true that in our loneliness. 
home looked very sweet arid good. But that is no excuse for failing to- 
see the grave faults in our own civilizations. Let us not excuse our- 
selves by saying that this is because of our background; that we did not 
knowingly feel superior ; that it is the fault of our race to insist upon its. 
superiority. All this may be true, but it does not excuse us. When we 
took upon ourselves that vow to a higher loyalty, why did we not see that 
Christ's loyalty was to humanity and make ours that also? a 

Let us tell the truth. | 

_Consciously or unconsciously we have come to these foreign countries 
saying in our hearts that we had all to give and nothing to get. We 
have not, as universally as we should, sought to understand the civili- 
zations with which we dealt, and to conserve the tremendous forces for 
good in them. We have too seldom been able to acknowledge even, that 
they were in any points equal to our own. Living as administrators of 
funds in a foreign country, it is quite true that we have been honest, hard- 
working and unsparing of ourselves. But we have also been autocratic 
and have not taken our brothers of other races, in whose countries we 
were guests, into our confidence and asked their advice and co-operation. 
After all, it is their country and their people and we were not invited 
guests. We have had the abominable attitude of the one who confers a | 
favor. We have felt we were making a sacrifice. Even though we 
have spent our life blood and have broken our hearts in sympathy, it . 
has been as a favor. 

Can we honestly wonder that this little band of followers is 
apathetic? Perhaps we have shown Christ to them so brokenly that 
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dni have never seen clearly whom it is that they follow. After ail, we 


_ ‘have preached a great deal. We have preached and taught and taken 
so many patients into our hospitals that we have tired ourselves to the _ 
point of extreme weariness and all these people did not see the sacrifice - 


‘but only the irritability which came from. overwork, Life; after all, 
‘means little in the Spirit means so much more. _And we have so 


often. worn our spirits thin and cross by trying to save so maniy lives. 


We ‘haven't taken time to see that this is the sort of thing Jesus 
never did. When He grew too tired, He went away by himself some 


where, until he could find His spirit again. 


But there is a greater sin than all this. | 

- We have—oh quite true, unconsciously—but then we have—so _ 
entangled the simple, clear teachings and life of Christ with the trappings: 

of our western civilization that we are now fairly open to the accusation 

‘that we have come seeking to impress our civilization upon the civilization 

of another race. Church organizations, customs, rites, creeds, social 

systems, habits—all these we have introduced. It is true that we have 


‘honestly thought they were a benefit to the inferior country and really 


the outgrowths of Christianity. Perhaps it was only when the great 
‘war came and we saw to our dismay we had also introduced gunboats 
and militarism and the spirit of competition that we began to see our 
mistake. But.the mischief is done; innocently or not, it is done. It 
will take a long, long time, if ever our race can do it at all, to show 
that Christ has nothing to do with these. We have ascribed all sorts 
of things to Him, the patient, silent Christ, and we have made Him 
tthe Unloved, because we have not been loved, who represented Him. 

Is there no place for us under. the sun? 

Not unless we stop excusing ourselves. It is no excuse that our 
country has not been Christian. Our loyalty should have been higher 
than country. It is no excuse that we have meant well. Why have we 
not followed our Master more intelligently? ee 

Is there no place for us under the sun? | 

Herein is our hope. There is always a place on this earth for one _ 
like unto the Son of Man. When we can literally follow His directions, 
take unto ourselves the hearts of little children, and become like Him, 


‘then there will be still a place for us. 


‘What does it mean practically? What kind of missionary has still 
-a place in these times? . | 
_ First of all, a person who has really imei the boundaries of 
trace feeling. There are some—I have seen them; men and women who 
‘have had that greatest of all experiences, an understanding so complete of 
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another race consciousness, that the conmetla’ humanity everywhere is all 
that any longer remains. 

Second, a casting aside, as 6h a creed omtworn, the dogma of, race 
or national superiority. When one really understands another race, 
. enters into its humanity, one’s own sureness of superiority fades away. 
After all, strip ourselves of material benefits, which we owe as much to 
the fortunate placing of our country as to anything else, and have we 
any superior qualities except those which we have acquired through a 
benevolent religion, a religion that came out of the East? 
| Third, a fresh vision of what humanity, and that includes our- 

selves, needs. No more sermons which leave the hungry souls unfed; 
no more organizations run at the expense of the individual; no more 
fear of constituency and priestly bodies, when those bodies cannot see 
the heart of true religion. Let us see once for all that what Christ 
taught was Spirit and Life; Life more and more abundant, because of 
Spirit. Any religion based on His teachings releases one to the highest 
spiritual freedom, and freedom of the spirit is the only source of peace. 
Freedom from evil desire; a life based on love because it is honestly the 
only life worth living; how is it that we have not something to give if 
we really believe this thing we have been preaching all these years? Is 
it not because we have not taken time to find out and try out the things 
_we have been preaching ; because we have not brought the details of our 
li fe into accord with its teaching, that we are bewildered now: ? : 

Well, I begin to see that there is a place for the foreign missionary. 
Not for any foreign missionary, but for the foreign missionary. Now 
as never before there is a place for him. 

We are entering on the threshold of a period of far closer inter- 
national relationships than we have ever known before. It is essential — 
that persons of international understanding and real ethical spirit be 
those who forge the links of these new contacts. Persons primarily in- 
terested in trade cannot do it. Their attitudes are, perforce, even in 
the best cases, commercialized to the point of wanting to get the best 
bargain. This is an inevitable concomitant of the trade spirit. There _ 
must be something better than this upon which to base the friendships 7 
of nations. . ; 

It should be the field of the foreign missionary to see that these 
contacts contain more than mere possibilities of economic improvement 
through trade. It should be his duty, as it has been in the past on the 
part of a few broad-minded individual missionaries, to foster in every 
way the interchange of science, arts and religion: Too often in the 
past he has merely promoted the coming in of western arts and science 
and religion; although it is true also that many of the best books in- 
terpretative of eastern civilizations have been produced by missionaries 
but in relatively far too small a proportion to the missionaries sent abroad, © 
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who of all persons are the ones to have promoted such sympathies. 

The promotion of friendship and understanding between nations 
is no mean task, provided it be carried out in a spirit of perfect equality, 
an equality which admits of the interchange of such missionaries between 
_ races and countries. It is the saintdihuhenna the missionary idea 

_ which has been unethical; the notion that we of the West are the sole 
benefactors to the human race; the failure to see good elsewhere than in 
our own civilization and religion. 

More than anyone else, the missionary of the future must be tlie 
one individual above all others to see that the weak nation, the weak 
individual, is the one to get fair play from the stronger, regardless of 
which may be his own country. This idea is beginning to take hold of 
the missionary group even now, although not in any sense in a unanimous 


fashion. It is not due, as has been suggested, to fear, for whatever their 


faults, missionaries are remarkably free from physical fear; rather it is 
through a real dawning of a higher idea of their mission. 

It is quite true that such persons as these missionaries of the future 
will be very hard to find, and if we should apply some of these criterions 
alone, apart from more theological ones, such as breadth of religious be- 
_ liefs, tolerance and sympathy with the other religions—things equally in- 
dispensable to the foreign missionary if his place is to exist—we should 
have to do a good deal of weeding out in the present missionary force. 
But it would be worth it. At that, I dare say that it would be still harder 
to find such persons in the home country. But that is where we have 
_ made our mistake. The foreign missionary must be infinitely above 
the dead level of his countrymen. He must be the very best; the man 
with the highest trained intelligence, the keenest sympathies, the most 
delicate perceptions, the most profound moral and spiritual convictions. 

More than all else he must be able to dream dreams and see visions. 
The world suffers now from pessimism and nowhere is this deadly 
pessimism, which has hung over us all since the Great War, more in 
evidence than in the Far East, where chaos and hopelessness are the results 
of unfortunate contacts between civilizations. The foreign missionary, 
must, if he can see clearly into the realities of spiritual things, emerge 


with a faith radiant and unshakable. If his faith is shaken now it is 


because it has been too slight a thing, too dependent on happy conditions. 
The faith unshakable must be based on nothing less than a firm belief 
in the practicability of those international and eagunn principles which 
Christ taught and practised. 
ne Summed up, it is this. If there be a man who dares to be a 
Christian, in the profoundest sense a Christ-man, that man should be a 

foreign missionary. 

Why foreign? 

Because the world has need of him! 
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Village Evangelism 
NETTIE MABELLE SENGER 


I. 


TEACHING RELIGION IN THE VILLAGES. 


INCE religion is a way of life, the teacher of religion must aim 
to bring about a change in the life of the people. There will 


be responses in life if real teaching is done. The teacher must 
plan for activities. All religious teaching must satisfy a present 
need and bring a response that is satisfying. It must touch the life of 
the people where they are and lift them gradually to higher planes, each 
progressive step bringing them into a richer and broader life. Re- 
ligious teaching, therefore, is very much more than preaching or giving 


Biblical material to the people. All Biblical material is good but only 


that part should be taught which fits a present need, and this should be 
so presented that it can be taken into the heart in such a way as to 
change the life. The teaching must be so given that it will start the 
mind working in a different direction and bring about a new set. of 
habits. In all religious teaching, place must be given for activities 


comes the learner’s own. 

Religious activity must be sati fying to the soul if it is to be pro- 
fitable and habits formed and carried_out in every changing situation. 
Mere repetition does not form habits; the repetition must satisfy 'the 
desires in some measure or it will in time be dropped. Too many re- 


_ for it is only as the new truth is wo ee out in — that it be- | 


ligious activities do not meet this requirement of satisfaction to the | 


inner self, and hence are discarded at the earliest possible moment. 
This will account for the two attitudes, the one shown in the presence 
of the foreigner and the other followed when she is absent. To give 
feelings of satisfaction the religious activities must be in harmony with 
the welfare of the individual and his or her group, and give suf- 
ficient pleasure to secure its repetition. 


Without a knowledge of the village background and the thought — 


life of the people there can be little if any helpful religious activities 
brought about. The people must Live RicHT as they are BEING 
TauGutT and not Be Taucut in order that THEY May Live Ricur. 
They must be allowed to live the new life in the old environment if a 
_ permanent change is to be achieved. Uprooting them frofn the village 
environment and putting them into the mission station and its environ- 
ment works disaster ‘to the new born life. Christ did not grant the 
request of the healed demoniac to follow him, but told him to go back 
to his village and tell the ae what had been done to him. 
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Christianity is not theology or a theological training. Neither is 
a good Christian life dependent on the learning of prescribed lessons 
and catechisms. If it does not mean daily living in China, it means 
nothing. Religious teaching and activities must be made practical ; they 
must make new artd better villages if they are to be worth while. They 
must meet the actual needs of the village folk. We who are teachers 
of village folk must be convinced of the great value of this teaching 
and must so live as to show that our religion is a vital part -of our 
whole life, and not a separate compartment, if we. would teach the 
villagers the same. 

The village folk see no need for religion as a separate thing, for 
it appears impractical; they live too near the margin to have time for 
impractical things. Their religion is their life. All teaching must needs 
be adapted to the age, capacity, and experience of the learner or there 
will be no response. This is as true of the adults as of the children. 
Much religious teaching in the village must be adapted to the needs of 
the adults. Although the adults have had little or no training yet they 
cannot be taught just as children, for their —s is far in advance 
of that of any child. 

Village evangelists, dare not build on . the theory put forth by many 
educationalists that adults cannot learn and cannot change. They must 
change the adult life as well as the child life of the village if they hope 
_to conserve every life and bring it into tune with God. If they do not 
have this hope there is little use to go to the villages. God loves all and 
- wants all to live their best in His presence. The truth needs: to be 
presented so that it will permeate the whole village and bring all of its 
life into new habits in loving fellowship with God. It is not possible 
to LEARN lessons for use in later life. All lessons really learned must 
meet present needs and be used at the present time. All religious teach- 
ing’ must meet a present situation, help solve it to be worth while and 
must bring joy in the solution. | 

In religious teaching we should first strive to meet the common 
needs of all, thus getting a response from the whole group as nearly as 
possible. Out of this will need to come specialized teaching to meet 
individual needs. In order to get the best results the learner’s inner soul 
must assent to the new teaching, and desire something beyond that which 
he already has. Often there is no such desire and the first step in village 
evangelism is so to attitudinize oneself in teaching and example as to 
stimulate this desire. This very important first step is often overlooked. 
_ This interest, once roused, ‘must be kept alive or the soul will cease to 
grow. Learners must thus be given a goal to reach and shown how to 
strive to reach it. This which is a work of love, will extend over years, 
yea, over.a life time. These learners must be led near enough to Christ 
to get a vision of Him and His great mission to them. They must also 
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get a vision of themselves in the light of Christ’s besa’ their standing in 
relation to society as it moves to the desired goal, and see their lives 
illumined by the light of Christ. They will then experience in themselves 
an urge pushing them forward which gives pleasure in progress and 
discomfort in failure to proceed in the new way. 


The great work of the teacher of religion in the village, therefore, — 


is to bring society and Christ together. The more restricted the ex- 
perience of the learner, the greater is the part the teacher must play. No 
less than the very best trained religious teachers should be sent to the 
villagers whose experience is of necessity limited. 

The teacher must know how. the mind works in siesieiibiion: religious 
truth. The teacher in rural China must know how the mind of the lear- 
ner reacts to religious truth in their particular background if she would 
present any truth so it can be assimilated. The teacher must be 
interested in the village folk and their growth in the new life. Anyone 
not vitally interested in the village life cannot do this. She, herself, must 
be living a powerful and growing life in the worship of Jesus Christ. 


“The teaching of religion deals with the dearest interests, the richest 


concepts, the finest emotions, and the greatest experiences known to 
humanity.” Religious teaching is the highest calling possible for any- 


one desiring to be of real help to humanity. It involves the whole of 


every life. It changes the way of thinking, the way of living and the 
foundation habits. It deals with the real self, and enables it to blossom 
into the most beautiful life. “How beautiful are the feet of those that 
bring glad tidings of 


-) 


China’s Answer to Christianity 
(Continued from the C hinese Recorder, January, 1927, page ol ). 


HE societies on the third level are predominantly eclectic. Brief 
references to each of these will be given in the order of their 


appearance. 
The Tao Teh Hsioh She became articulate in 1927. Its 


is to study all existing systems of thought. Its founder, Mr.- Hsiao 


Liang-chen, was a leader in the 1911 revolution. It engages in no 
philanthropic work but concentrates on the cultivation of the religious 
and ethical life. In organization and teaching it resembles Christianity 
in a number of particulars. It deems itself a completer of the work 


of the Church. It has been somewhat critical of Christian ethical teach- 


ings though favorable to its -spiritual’and some of its eschatological 
aspects. The Christian Golden Rule was thus criticised as selfish. “To 
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love others as you love yourself,” is looked on as a selfish principle. 
“To love ourselves as we love others,”’ it declared, is the proper ap- 
proach.**6 

The Wu Shan She started in 1918. It is pacer numerically but 
has branches in all large cities. It combines the \same five religions as 
the Union of World Religions and emphasises self-control, personal 
goodness and benevolence. It is organized into five departments, uses 


the planchette and believes in spirit-communications. It purports to 


give to Christianity a value equal to that of the other religions. 
The International Morality Association started in Tsinan about 


1921. In 1924 the leader was a Methodist catechumen and a student 


in a Christian school. It aims to interpret the classics of all other 
faiths. It originated with a young prodigy who expounded the Classics 
when ten years old. It is not strong in organization. A mission to 
the world, espoused by this society, has been frustrated through lack 
of funds. Peasants make up most of its membership though the highest 
officials have patronized it. It puts forth considerable literature. 
The Tao Yuan also became articulate in 1921. It is especially 
well organized. Its rapid growth is due to ardent propaganda. It gives 
the primacy to Taoism and Laotzu including also the four other re- 
ligions already mentioned. Arrangements are made for the study of 
each of these religions. It is the only modern syncretic society that 
has a new scripture of its own. This was revealed through the plan- 
chette to a military officer, Liu Ming “Tseng. The revelation thereof 
was attributed to T’ai I. This is one of the ancient terms which. seems 
sometimes to indicate the Supreme Being.*** All five religions are said 
to come from the primeval Tao. The Supreme Being is also spoken 


~ 


of as the “Ancient Divine Venerable Ancestor,” who is the original 


principle of the universe and source. of the great Tao. The Tao is 
thus made subordinate to the Supreme Being. This is a reversal of 


Lao Tzu’s statement thereon. It was explicitly stated not to be another 


religion. Its aim was given as, “Equal cultivation of the inward life 


and its external expression.” Its main methods are meditation and 
philanthropy. Schools and charitable institutions are part of its philan- 
thropic program. In 1922, on the basis of a suggestion made through 


_ the planchette, the Universal Swastika Society was organized for carry- 
ing on its charitable work. Its members are of the old order mainly. 


It has recently tended against the public use of the planchette. This 
divining instrument, by the way, seems to be widely used. It was re- 


rted to me that there are in Nanking alone twenty-three societies — 


which use it. 


316. Journal of Religion, November, 1925, page 604. 
_ 317. Chinese Recorder, July, 1919, pages 466-7, August, pages 548, 551. 
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I shall now attempt to summarize some ciel aspects of these 
religious movements by way of showing further their significance as 
parts of China’s answer to Christianity. 

__ The leaders of the societies on all these three levels of interest and 
emphasis seem to be mainly composed of the older literati, T hey are 
not modern trained. The significance of these societies is thus in con- 
trast to the activities of China’s modernized intelligentsia. They stand 
for a movement of China’s historical mind. Modern students are not 
prominent in these societies either as leaders or members, though in 
West China students were noted in the Confucian and Buddhistic so- 
cieties. | 

In the Buddhistic societies modern educated - young men are. found 
to some extent as already indicated. But in general the membership of 
these societies is made up of the people. The Union of World Religions 
had a tremendous effect on the masses. In the Universal Morality 
Association peasants were prominent in the membership. Thus the 
_answer of China’s historical experience to Christianity is largely an 
answer by the general populace. 

Numerically the strength of those societies which arose between 
1914-21 is probably less than that of Christianity. Add to them, how- 
ever, the people affected by the Buddhist and Confucian movements and 


we have a movement mainly religious that probably outstrips in numbers: 


the Christian Movement. These movements are mainly urban, .and 
geographically they do not appear to be as extensive as the Christian 
Movement. They have, however, grown more rapidly than Christian- 
ity and wield considerable popular influence. They have not yet reached 
the point of national organization. They are not, there i as articulate 
nationally as the Christian Movement. 

The relation of women to these siden ‘movements of China's 
ancient religious ideals and thought varies. The older vegetarian so- 
cieties admitted women though, since they were looked on as being 
greater sinners than men, it cost them more to get in.*** Women joined 
the Tong Shan She in West China. In Tsaoshih, Hupeh, and Anking, 
Anhwei, however, no evidence came to hand that women joined. In 
Hankow the women were as prominent if not more so than the men. 
In Tsinan, Shantung, women were not received into the Tao Yuan. In 
1924, however, a separate organization of women was forrhed which 
‘had three hundred members. Women, therefore, are not in the leader- 
ship of these societies and not apparently prominent in the membership. 

In general, then, these eclectic movements are lay movements as 
far as the membership is concerned. All those societies, concerned 
either with China’s indigenous systems of thought or those eclectic in 
nature, have a strong ethical tone. They eenplnsize ethical oe 


318. Chinese Recorder, January, 1902, page 5. 
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Their moral influence is good, though here and there an occasional un- 
ethical feature occurs. The founder of the World Union of Religions 
was, for instance, charged with the misappropriation of funds. On 
the other hand one hears occasionally of moral reformation resulting 
from their influence. The Tao Yuan shows a missionary fervor and 
joyous community spirit.**° They are all part of a quest for a more 
“satisfying life.” They correlate closely with the old vegetarian sects 
in that through all of them runs a strong strain of Buddhism. In fact 
their main religious emphasis seems to be Buddhistic. They thus tend 
towards the Buddhistic way of expressing the religious life. Frequent 
emphasis is laid upon contemplation in this regard. One society con- 
centrates on academic study. But all of them. are religious in aim. 
This is not, of course, as true ot the strictly Confucian societies. Their 
attitude is selective. All of them are a force for and not against re- 
ligious and right living. Even the frequent inclusion of spiritualism 
is a groping for spiritual values. They ao not seem to have much to 
do with politics direct. 

All of these societies, with the exception of the strictly Buddhistic 
ones, register a revival of interest in Confucianism. In some societies 
Confucianism stands first. The mingling of Buddhistic and Confucian 
thought is one phase of a modern raprochement of. these two systems 
once so antagonistic to each other. Some of the same prominent modern 
scholars who study and criticize Confucianism do the same for Bud- 
dhism. Add to this widespread popular interest in Confucianism the 
work of specific Confucian societies and the study thereof by modernized 
intelligentsia and it becomes evident that in spite of its dwindling 
political and autocratic prestige there is a deep revival of feeling about 
Confucianism. The significance of this is sometimes unduly minimisel 
In view of this mass and widespread interest in Confucianism, it is pos- 
sible to understand this statement, made in 1924 as a result of a study 
of the general situation, ““The one significant attitude revealed is that 
Confucianism must be the basis for any successful religion in China.”*?? 

This brings us to the specific relation of this answer of China’s 


historical experience to Christianity.. These significant movements show 


that the Chinese do not look on Christianity and China’s older religions 
as mutually exclusive. That is a psychological fact. The Buddhistic 
and the Confucian movements are avowed competitors with Christianity- 
The indigenous and eclectic movements are generally favorable to it. 
However they run parallel rather than convergert thereto. None of 
them are anti-Christian. Both the anti-Christian and the pro-Christian 
movements are in effect recognizing Christianity as on an equality with 


319. Chinese Recorder, Deceinber, 1925, page 778. 


320. yoy A Standards in Morals and Religion,” Sarvis, China Nijesion Year 
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the other religions of China. That is one specific saalian which has 
come in this revolutionary period. Generally speaking the adherents 
of modern religious movements have laid aside the superiority-complex. 

They are practising the principle of religious liberty and equality. Their 
attitude is very similar to that of the various divisions within Chris- 
tianity to each other. 

These various religious movements, however, —s run true to 
Chinese religious psychology. The Tao Yuan, The Tao Teh Hsioh 
She, The World Union of Religions, and the Universal Union of Holy 
Religions, recognize a Supreme Being and seem to give him the first 
place. The Buddhistic, Confucian and the other modern groups do 
not center their thought on the Supreme Being. And none of them, 
so far as I can discover, emphasize the necessity and possibility of per- 
sonal experience of God. They all stand for individual and _ social 

| righteousness but do not realize the necessity of “cooperative companion- 
ship” with God as essential to achieving it. ‘Herein lies their great 
challenge to Christian effort. | 

The study of these eclectic movements makes it pceelbié to learn 
somewhat of the actual response of the Chinese mind to Christianity. 
This cannot be analysed conclusively. The following aspects of it are, 
however, clear. (1) Though they are sects still separate from each 
other they do not embody the sectarian psychology. (2) One or two © 
at least responded mainly to the extreme millenial aspects of Christianity. 
(3) They show no signs of any response to the special Christian ideas 
of salvation. (4) Their interest in Christianity centers in its ethico- 
spiritual aspects. (5) Their chief response to Christianity is to the 

ethical significance of the personality of Christ, with here and there 
hints of a recognition of his divine-status. They are thus a response to. 
Christianity in terms of China’s religious experience. 

In general, then, these movements are favorable to Christianity in 
their emphasis upon its ethical and spiritual elements. In addition both 
the anti-Christian and the pro-Christian movements are testing Chris- 
tianity by Chinese ethical standards which are, sometimes at least, taken 
to be similar to Christian standards. Thus taken as a whole they are 
a movement towards testing out Christianity. Christianity is under 
the eyes of China’s deeply aspiring soul and awakened intellect. The 
Christian religion has entered upon the last and greatest phase of its 
struggle in China. For the first time the Christian soul is facing the 
Chinese soul. It is an inspiring fact. Even the anti-Christian move- 
ment is inspiring. All these movements indicate that China’s mind 1s 
alert to the significance of Christianity even though neither they nor 
Christians have as yet agreed as to its essential meaning. 

One other significance of these ramifying cultural, intellectual and 
religious movements is their insistence, implicit rather than. explicit, that 
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the body of truth in their experience be recognized and utilized. They 


are movements to keep alive the things that China holds dear. 
In this answer of China to Christianity as embodied in these var- 


ious movements two aspects stand out. (1) The modernized. (2) The 


conservative. These are China’s liberal and fundamentalist movements. 
China is experiencing a conservative religious movement as well as a 
modern and anti-religious one. What do they mean for the future? 
Who can tell? It may mean a religious struggle of great magnitude. 
It looks like it. Perhaps China cannot avoid this’ phase of develop- 
ment. One thing is clear, the extreme wing of China’s modernized in- 
telligentsia will not have things all their own way as regards religion. 
They may modify it. They can hardly drive it out. This comserva- 
tive Chinese religious tendency may join up with the fundamentalist 
tendency from the West and create a Christian phase of this struggle. 
Such a conjunction of ultra-apocalyptic Christian emphases and indigen- 
ous religious ideas has actually already taken place in the Union of 
World Religions. This movement caused a passing stir in China deeper 
than any other. China is in a religious as well as a nationalistic mood. 
This offers great opportunities. It forbodes great complexities also. 
It involves a challenge to a comprehensive program of religious edu- 
cation. In a way the masses of the Chinese people are educating them- 
selves religiously. In any event this study should convince us that 
religion is not dead in China though making it true and fully vital is 
yet a task for the future. The Chinese emphasis upon the ethical basis 
of the universe and life plus this significant .religious search will pre- 
_ vent China falling into materialism. For that one may certainly hope. 

Christianity in China is beset with difficulties behind and before. 
That is another: fact that emerges from the above study. Christianity 
1s no longer confronted in China only by superstitious suspicion and 
ignorance of its aim and message. This form of resistance has been 
broken, though misunderstanding as to its essential message is still 
prevalent. But it is a misunderstanding arising out of critical scrutiny 
and intellectual interest, and is found both within and without the 
Church. It is a stage in thinking through the significance of the Chris- 
tian religion. It arises in an effort to appraise it not from superstitious 
fear of it. The critical attitude of China’s modernized intelligentsia 
and the selective attitude of her older intelligentsia are encouraging 
proofs that China’s soul is taking Christianity seriously. 

Nevertheless the difficulties of Christianity now come from behind 
as well as from in front. ‘Western materialistic attitudes towards all re- 
ligion are finding expression through a section of China’s modernized 
intelligentsia. In their attacks upon religion they secure much of their 
high explosives from “Christian” lands.. Western scientific tests oi 
Christianity are being used against Christianity in China. Thus Chris- 
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tianity in China is being assailed from the rear. To these is being 
joined China’s indigenous rationalistic attitudes. A section of China’s 
intelligentsia has inclined towards agnostic rationalism though their at- 
titude has never swept the masses. This is why the revolution has 
brought a revival of religion as well as an open attack upon it. This 
is the vanguard of Christianity’s frontal difficulties in China. It has 
always been operative to some extent. It has now left mere superstition 
far in the rear. 

To this must be added the nationalistic Lcsiiee in China which 
concentrates its attack upon the relation of Christianity with western | 
imperialism, capitalism and objectionable treaties. This does not show 
itself in strictly anti-Christian or anti-missionary moods. It is rather 
anti-those aspects of “‘Christian’’ and western civilization which as seen 
do not accord with either Chinese or Christian ethical standards. In — 
_ the revival of China’s own ethical and religious systems and the eclectic 
_ societies nationalism takes mainly the form of a renewed emphasis 

upon China’s historical values and culture. China’s modernized intelli- 
gentsia share in this emphasis. The anti-Christian movement, how- 
ever, represents the extreme and minority wing of even the modernized 
intelligentsia. In it this revival of emphasis upon China’s own values 
has become chauvinistic and resentfully critical. 

This doubly exposed position in which Christianity now hats itself 
is particularly evident in regard to the problem of religious education in 
Christian schools. The contested position is the place religion should 
have in education. One wing of China’s modernized intelligentsia iS 
trying hard to secularize education. In this both frontal and rear move- 
ments are apparent. In front appears the Chinese rationalistic attitude 
towards religion which has arisen out of an overemphasis upon one 
aspect of the Sung philosophy.**! The rear movement appears in the 
fact that the western trend towards the secularization of education is he- 
ing favorably received by a section of China’s modern educationalists. I 
am inclined to think that the influence of the western secularization of 
education is a stronger factor in the present struggle than the rational- 
istic attitude of a section of China’s literati. Neither the Chinese ra- 
tionalistic attitude towards religion nor the emphasis on the seculariza- 
tion of education are supported by the earlier educational ideals of the 
Chinese. 

The content of education in China has, it is true, ‘alee predo- 
. minantly Confucian. The first chapter of the Doctrine of the Mean is 
distinctly an educational ideal.*?* This translated somewhat freely reads, 
“The decree (or will) of T’ien is ‘nature’ (human nature), to follow 


November, 1926, pages 798-99. 
322. Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter I, Lo. Commercial Press bearers page 
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‘nature’ is Tao (or the natural mode of living), cultivating the Tao 
is education.” Education is thus a means of developing or unfolding 
human “nature,” in modern terms “personality.” Practise as well as 
instruction are aspects of education, the emphasis here being on the 
former. This ideal embodies a religious attitude, the attitude towards 
ultimates. To inculcate this attitude was thus a part of education. The 
“nature” indicated is, of course, primarily ethical. A specific attitude 
towards T’ien is not mentioned. And usually teaching about the Sup- 
reme Being was incidental rather than primary as is the case in Christian 
religious education. But personalistic implications as to the Supreme 
Entity are, as we have seen, scattered throughout the Chinese Classics. 
Many references to T’ien have a distinctly theistic significance. Most 
of the statements I have used in setting forth Chinese ideas about the 
Supreme Being came from Confucianists. In any event T’ien and Tao 
are always thought of in terms of. ethical excellencies. To develop in 
man their ethical nature was one aspect of education as thus conceived. 
Such religious aspects were not deleted or ignored until quite recently. 
Religion was, therefore, to this extent included in 1 the earlier educational 
_- ideals of the Chinese. 

| In the course ofi history Chinese educational ideals have shifted 
in emphasis. Education was in early times a state affair. It aimed 
in general to prepare youth for their place as members of the group; 
“citizenship” is the modern word. Then it became largely a private 
matter but with the emphasis still broad. Finally it became competitive 
with a view to selecting leaders for political service. It also passed 
from being primarily an agency for the development of the moral per- 
sonality to being an agency for training and disciplining the intellect. 
From being a fairly general preparation for life it passed to being 
vocational preparation for the privileged leaders. In both cases it lost 
ground. Both these shifts in emphasis tended towards the seculariza- 
tion of education. The rationalistic interpretation of the Sung phil- 
osophy pushed this movement still further. But as long as the text- 
books remained the same religious attitudes and implications had a 
place in actual instruction. I have already mentioned a group of school 
boys who told me that their notions of The Supreme Being had come 
from the classics and their teachers.*2* The final divorce of religion 
from education was consummated when western ideas of the seculariza- 
tion of education became joined to the above tendencies. The modern 
use of the Classics in schools practically eliminates the religious aspect 
of their contents. | 

The secularization of education in the west correlates with the 

emphasis on the rights of individuals to do their own religious thinking - 
and the rise of denominational propaganda. This correlation is chron- 


323. Chinese Recorder, November, 1928; page 798. 
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ological whether causal or not. The exclusion of religion from public 
schools in the west is a defensive measure mainly. It prevents any 
one religious group utilizing education for its own ends with the back- 
ing of the state. It 1s of course most evident in America, from which 
part of the world the major drive for mission education in this revolu- 
tionary period in China has come. It results in a non-religious system, 
the dangers of which are being increasingly recognized and obviated in 


some places. Furthermore private education in the West has been main- | 


ly though not exclusively an attempt to provide a place for denomina- 
tional religious training. Thus has developed the right of sects to teach 
religion in their own way and with their own emphases. If religion 
can be freed from this propagandic aspect then it can be put back into 


public education. Otherwise it will have to stay out, or be run coin 


to it. 

‘This struggle between secularized religious education and the int 
ing of religion in a general way has been transferred to China through 
mission schools which have been set up mainly, though not exclusively, 
for the purpose of propagating certain religious emphases. Chinese 
educational ideals have never been propagandic as regards religion, 
though the older ideals cettainly do not exclude it. No inconsiderable 
portion of China’s modernized intelligentsia feels that it should still be 
included. The existing tendency in China towards the secularization of 
education is a defensive measure. First against extra-national educa- 
tional influences: second against religious propaganda. Confucianism 
has been shorn of its privileges both in the state and in education and 


has apparently accepted the inevitable. The tendency in China is to do | 


the same thing with other and special religious propaganda. The use 
of general education for purposes of religious propaganda has come 
out of the West. I am neither combating it or defending it. That ts 
not my purpose. Likewise the extreme secularization of education is 


a western importation into China. The West has compromised. Public 


education is secular. Private education may be, is not exclusively, pro- 
pagandic. The Chinese do not yet appreciate the historical significance 
of this compromise. Therefore their nationalistic aspirations are tend- 
ing in the direction of secularization. But this emphasis is western in 
origin as well as Chinese. 

The attack on required religious education (most often eahcnuated. 
I think, as propaganda) is thus supplied with ammunition from “Chris- 
tian” countries. This fact increases the difficulty of overcoming it. 
The attack is an encircling movement. Chinese rationalistic tendencies 
plus western secularization make a formidable combination. In the early 
days of mission education in China this combination had not been made 
in China to any appreciable extent. Educational development in the 
West was largely unknown in China. Mission education was taken as 
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its model. The situation is not heute by any means. An aeroplane 
movement may be necessary to get out of the difficulty. A combina- 
tion of Christian motives with older Chinese ideals, very similar any- 


how, should be possible. The presence of religious elements in the. 


widespread eclectic movements is proof that the divorce of reli igion from 
education does not arise naturally from the old Chinese culture. But 
developing the way out is beyond the scope of this treatment. The 
fact remains that the difficulties of Christian education in China are 
coming from the rear as well'as the front. A new situation is upon us. 

Interpret the situation how one will the fact remains that Chris- 


tianity in China is now attacked from both the front and the rear. A 


new strategy is needed for this new position. In emphasizing in its 
annual meeting of 1926 “Christ’s way of Life” and his personality as 
subjects for spiritual research, the National Christian Council of China 
was trying by aeroplane methods to get away from this doubly ex- 
posed position. It was a new strategy to meet a new turn in the tide of 
battle. ) 

All the above means that the struggle of Christianity in China is 
only one phase of a world struggle. It is ceasing to be looked on merely 
as a western religion. It is being taken as a world religion. As soon 
as it can free itself from the entanglements of western civilization and 
imperialistic policies, which ought not to be difficult, it will be judged 
in and for its religious and life values only. In essence the revived 
indigenous Chinese systems of thought and the eclectic societies are 
doing that now. Up to date Christianity has been winning a foothold 
in China. To clarify its central message and unify its spirit are the 
next steps in its advance. Furthermore it can present itself in terms 
of China’s ethical-idealism and theistic searchings. This is the keynote 
of Christianity’s response to China’s answer. 


China’s answer to Christianity comes from the deeps of its soul. 
Back of it is a tremendous volume of: popular interest which though 


beyond measuring statistically is nevertheless of great significance. It is 
based on lasting ethical and spiritual considerations even though these 
are often mixed with ideas and activities of only transient significance. 
China’s awakened soul is beginning to test out Christianity with tits 
own ethical and spiritual values.. This is the meaning of the religious 
revolution we have reviewed even though like the political revolution 
it is far from having settled immediate problems. In both cases there 
are only beginnings. But the direction is set. It is a movement to- 
wards a richer spiritual life and a more righteous social order. Chris- 
tians used to hold China up to their tests. Some still do. China is 


now testing Christianity and the civilization of which it is a part. 
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Christ in Bitterness 


SARAH DE FOREST PETTUS 


ning to go for vacations to the Western Hills, ten miles from 

the city, Mrs. Whiting of the Presbyterian mission was spend- 

ing the summer in a cottage near the South Bitterness Village. 

Mrs. Yang, a prosperous resident of that village, was having trouble 

with her eyes, and hearing that. Mrs. Whiting had remedies for such 

ailments, she with her small daughter of twelve, walked across the fields 

to the missionary’s cottage a number of times that season. The re- 

sult was that the little girl started that fall on her ‘education in the 

Presbyterian Girls’ School in Peking, where she became a Christian the 
first year, and on graduating became a teacher in her old school. 

The following years were filled with usefulness in Tientsin, Chang- 

li, Shanhaikwan and Peking, as wife and mother, assistant in a dis- 

pensary, teacher in a Bible School, and as volunteer evangelist, for from 

the first Mrs. Kuo was earnest. Among these activities which meant 

most to her was that of teaching young missionaries Chinese. Under 


OME forty odd years ago, when missionaries in Peking were begin- 
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her husband, who was a fine Chinese scholar, abe had continued her 
studies beyond what the mission school taught. The friendships made 
during those early days of teaching missionaries have been among - 
deepest inspirations to her later special activities. | 

In the meantime the only living son had grown up, and was in a 
government railroad position, sending his mother a comfortable stipend. 
But she could not think of sitting still, as he wished. She entered as 
a teacher in the Language School ( Peking) ten years ago when the 
first women teachers were being taken on, in order to earn extra money 
to run a little school in her old ancestral home at the village. She says 
that she herself would have been like those ignorant villagers had not 
someone stepped into her life and given her a chance; and so she 
wants to pass on her blessings to her relations and former neighbors. 

She started a small charity school, hiring a woman teacher to live 
in the old homestead and taking in a few of the very poorest boys and 
girls as free boarders. They learned Bible and hymns besides the re- 
gular primary subjects. Day pupils were given something to eat at 
noon and their families naturally looked upon the institution as a great 
life—physically. The spiritual aspect at first made little impression— 
in fact the school had run for about eight years before the villagers 
were really convinced as a whole that Mrs. Kuo was working purely 
for love and not for some secret personal profit. She stood up under 
all sorts of petty persecutions in the meantime, such as faithlessness 
in her teachers, who tried one after another all sorts of tricks to enrich 
themselves and to poison public opinion in the village—one teacher in 
his rage at being dismissed going so far as to lead out the boarders to 
assist in burning funeral rites to Mrs. Kuo, in mock-wailing, and in 
other ways reviling her. He was a Christian! Mrs. Kuo has never 
hired. a teacher who was not a Christian, and, as she supposed, a 
zealous one; as to her the great meaning of the school is to pass on 
the knowledge of Jesus and to build up character. 

One of the most zealous of her teachers stayed for four years, and 
was most loath to go, finding his position too profitable in squeeze during 
the invasion of armies, when, the village was repeatedly looted, the 
school always escaped, due to a sign from the Peking Community Service 
Group, for which it was acting as a grain station. However, in spite 
of repeated failures in teachers, the villagers have come to recognize that 
Mrs. Kuo herself is different. 

In the early days the foreign pupils of Mrs. Kuo would take on the 
support of a scholar—hboard, clothing, food, and tuition all for $4.50 
or $5.00 Mex a month. By such aid, a few solicited gifts, and by all 
that Mrs. Kuo could spare from her personal income, the school in its 
height had about eighteen boarders, and two dozen day pupils. Mrs. 
Kuo has always hated the thought of depending on gifts, and has made 
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several noble efforts to get on a self-supporting basis. Cross-stitch was 
taught the older girls, and their mothers and other relatives did enough 
really good work (after being trained by a foreigner) to realize some 
income for their families and for the school. Then came the slump 
in the cross-stitch market. Also many of the foreign subscribers moved 
to other stations or countries. Then Mrs. Kuo decided to do industrial 
work on lines strictly Chinese, so that the market might always be 
within reach. She got someone to teach soap and candle making to the 
boys, and hooked-rug making to the girls. But owing to the great ex- 
pense of paraphernalia, the dishonesty of employees, her own bad health, 
and enforced living at a distance, (in Peking), added to war conditions, 
she has never made enough to put the school on its feet. 

A few pupils have gone back to their homes and been apprenticed 
or married, a bitter disappointment to Mrs. Kuo. But if they had been 
spoiled by her goodness in furnishing everything, there was a limit be- 
yond which even her generosity would not go. For the last two years 
she has not been able, with the rise in prices, t rnish food to the 
day pupils nor clothing to the boarders. Money and proper supervision 
have come hard, and many a time Mrs. Kuo has wondered if she 
must close the school. But she says that so long as she can possibly 
see a way to keep it running, she can not face the Lord Jesus and tell 
him that she has closed his work. 

At present she can not afford a teacher at all, but she is ‘elding 
the place together through a Bible-woman (who is a relative), and a 
retired, partially independent, Christian deacon from a distance village, 
who is glad to give his remaining strength ‘to teach religion in the 
school and help make a centre for. the Christians in the village. 

The older girls, of whom four have been there almost from the 
beginning, are earnest Christians and are trying to teach reading and 
writing to the younger children. They divide up the house work among 
themselves, so that they may not be useless book-worms in the homes 
into which they are likely to be married. One reason for Mrs. Kuo’s 
keeping the school running at all is that these young girls may not be 
lost as, Christians, as they would immediately be married off by their 
families if they were not being supported otherwise. ' 

Just how long the school can continue in this way Mrs. Kuo has 
no idea. Her dream is that it might be the mother of little Christian 
day-schools (self-supporting) in the villages scattered near, and that 
her older girls ,might be the teachers. But she cannot see ahead. 

As a result of the work of these ten years, however, there is a 
group of real Christians in her village as well as in the school. They 
have a church building next to the school, built by special subscriptions 
and by the sale of Mrs. Kuo’s bridal jewels, in the famine year, when 
the head man of the village planned and contracted for the building 
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with labor from the villagers thinadelves: There i is no organized church, 
but the property has been given over to the Kung Li Hui, in whose 
district it lies. Whenever any volunteer can be gotten from Peking of 
a Sunday or any other day, there is a special service. Mrs. Kuo her- 
self, until health gave out, frequently led these services. | 
Lack of space prevents telling of the many providential leadings, 


_ and of the way money has often come, perhaps from a sale, just when 


most desperately needed. The aspect of this enterprize that defies ex- 
planation by a oe iS the faith, hope, and love of one Christian 
woman. 


_ Indigenous Religious Phrases That May be Used 


to Interpret the Christian Message 


KARL LUDVIG REIC HELT : 


R. PORTER i in his stimulating book “‘China’s Challenge to Chris- 
DI tianity” has voiced a strongly felt desire on the part of our 
leading Chinese Christians and many foreign missionaries when 

he says: ‘Familiar Buddhist phrases should be used through 

which to interpret the Christian message, so that it may be more readily 
understood and appreciated by the spiritual-minded of China” (p. 176). 


This utterance might be expanded by adding “Taoist” and “Confucian,” 


for as a matter of fact the Tao Teh-king, Chuang-tzu and many of 
the Confucian writings offer much valuable material along the same 
line. 

I understand that Rev. E. R. Hughes of Tingchow, Fu., has al- 
ready made a special study of the Confucian writings in this eon- 
nection. I hope he will publish the results of his study. L 

On special request the present writer will try to point out some 
phrases in Buddhist and Taoist writings and rituals, which, he feels, 
would enrich Christian terminology to a great extent. I wish, however, 


in the very beginning to state that other interested friends (Chinese and 


stadly along this line. This article, accordingly, does not aim to give 
an exhaustive account of those words and phrases, which could fittingly 
be used in the presentation of Christian truths. It is written largely 
to stimulate research work along this line on the part of all fellow- 


_workers throughout China. 


As to the use of religious phrases from the other religions in the 
East to intepret the Christian Message I do not think that any serious 
objection will be raised by Christian workers in China. Probably most 
of them are aware of the fact that quite a number of the words and > 
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phrases now used in all the Christian congregations, in the Chinese 


translation of the Bible, in our hymns and tracts and in Christian 
literature in China were originally borrowed from Buddhist ter- 
minology. These words and phrases have gradually been “baptized” 
and filled with the Christian spirit, so they now do excellent service in 
the great work of the extension of God’s Kingdom in this land. The 
same will be the case with the new and deeply religious phrases which 
might be taken over at the present time from the religions of China. 
Many of us feel that here is a field where much could be oo 
for the building up of “an indigenous Chinese Church. 


In closing these introductory remarks I wish to add that I line i 
no intention of eliminating the words and phrases now used and re- 
placing them with new ones. What I hope to do is to enrich the 
Christian vocabulary, which most of us feel is at present rather meagre. 
We must also bear in mind that not all Chinese Christians will ap- 
preciate at once the new phrases given below. This is due to the fact _ 
that many of them have had a one-sided education only in Christian. 


‘schools. Such have been led to think that all those terms which .do 


not appear in the Bible are utterly “heathen.” But for a great num- 
ber of spiritual-minded and religious people in China such new aide 
will be very significant and welcome. 


Let us begin with some phrases connected with conversion and the 
gradual understanding of the religious life. Here is an expression used 
among both Taoists and Buddhists. The first step is styled “t-tao” 
(ZX $%) “to enter into the tao.” The second step is called “teh-tao” 
(7 i) “to receive the tao” or “come to a deeper understanding.” The 
third step is to become perfect in the tao “ch’eng-tao” (g& 3%), which 
points to a full and eternal salvation. But in order to arrive at this 
deeper understanding, the natural barrier of human thinking must be 
broken through. That the Buddhists of the Meditation School signity 


with the words “ po pen tsan” 


In the Pure Land School they have a beautiful expression for the 
new birth in the words “k’ai lien-hua” 46), “the opening of 
the lotus blossom’: note in this connection Wang Yang-ming’s signi- 
ficant expression ; “‘huai sheng t’ai” (4% 2 ff;). A man who has made 
the decision, “fah liao yen” (#& “{ MH), to reach the Pure Land, 
“ching - t’u,” will through faith in Amitabha’s name “uang seng” 

“go into the life,” be born into the new, pure life in the “Hsi-fang- 
chih-loh-shi-kiai” (pi Fy fit FL), the Paradise in the West. But 
it is only by relying upon the mighty vows and promises of the world- 
saviour (7% MR 77), and by means of his constant care and help (x 
@ 3), that this can be accomplished. Another very good expression 
for the great awakening is “k’ai chioh-u” 48). | 
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The first and all important thing for a man who desires to be born 
into the new and pure life is signified in Buddhism by the word “‘chang- 
huei” (4@ #). I think this expression, together with the ordinary 
‘“‘huei-kai” ( #¥ te ), might well be used also among Christians as there 
is deep feeling suggested by the two characters when used together. 
A man who makes an earnest decision to begin a new life will gradually 
be led into new and good spheres of life “ching-kiai’ (3% 9%). He 
will quite naturally meet with pious people, who take an interest in 
him and will be his spiritual guides. Such people are called ‘“Shan- 


chi-shih” (2 Fit), and it is believed that there is a wonderful pre-- 
distination in life, which works so that just those two people meet. 


This is expressed in the very significant and. powerful word “yen 

(44 #). In many instances this may be used as a synonym for the 

Christian expression “Shang-ti ti chi-i” #). 
Working out one’s salvation in this way means to return to one’s 


original state, to find oneself again in one’s original and ideal state, 


to restore the lost imagé of God in which men were created. For this 
the Buddhists have a very fine and useful expression which some of 
our Chinese Christian leaders already have taken over. It is the “pen- 
lai mien-muh” (4 ZK fy A). To return to the original ideals is 
styled “fuh-yen pen-lai mien-muh” (4% [if B). 

A very good term for a whole-hearted surrender to Christ is 
the Chinese equivalent for the well-known Sanscrit word “‘nan-mo (trans- 
literated in Chinese 4€), that is, “kuei-i” (K). 

Let me, in this connection, also mention that short but very ex- 


pressive phrase “‘huei-hsiang” (§ f&), which is used especially in the 


Pure Land School to call to attention the great duties of man. All 
that we have and all that we are must be used in such a way that it 
returns glory to its divine origin. The same can be said with another 
equally powerful phrase, namely “chuang nien” (jf i). The original 
meaning of these two characters are majesty, solemnity and-dignity, but 
in the Buddhist terminology the words put together carry with them a 
still deeper meaning. This phrase points to the state wherein, the un- 
speakable and indescribable state, the boundless light and life, the un- 
disturbed peace and joy and the all-embracing compassion attain per- 


fection. It involves the thought of adoration and praise, of burning 
hope and deep-felt aspiration. For that reason it may fittingly. be used 


togéther with the common expression “iong kuei Shang-ti” (466% #7)- 
The concept of trinity plays a great role in Mahayana Buddhism. 
In this connection some very deep and expressive phrases are found. 
We will first mention the “‘t’i” (#8), or the ‘“fah-sheng” &), used 
for the latent divine power, which is back of all. The “t’i” or “fah- 
sheng” reveals itself through the “hsiang’’ (49), or the “pao-sheng” 
and acts through the “iong” (f§), or “hua-sheng” +). 
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Note here the well-known verse from the Epistle to the Hebrews 1, 3: 
faa being the effulgence of his glory and the very image of his 
substance.” In the Chinese Bible this reads : he ize we 

Speaking of these secret and deep things one may quite fittingly 
use the Buddhist expression “puh k’o si-i” 8), or the Taoist 
expression “hsuen chi iu hsiien” (Y% RN YW). Only spiritual people, 
“au tao-sing ti” (47 38 af 4) can glimpse this deeper understanding. 
Here one needs the “u shang chi-huei”’ 

Practical es, in the work of saving the world is often 
given in the single word “tu” (f%), to ferry over. The thought be- 
hind this is that all living are deep down in the “k’u-hai’” 
the ocean of sin and distress, “theif hearts filled with all kinds of vain 
thoughts, “uan-hsiange” (3 48) and evil desires (@ fit which 
block up the way so that they cannot come to the right state of free- 
dom, “tsi-tsai” (f{¥ #£). This sad state is very strongly expressed in 
the two characters “nieh-chang” (@# §%). But through faith, medita- 
tion (@ jim), and by the working out of one’s own salvation, “iong- 
kong” 3), one will finally reach “the other shore,” “pi-ang” (9% ). 

Let me also mention the unique phrases in connection with the 
three different stages of the higher wisdom. Wisdom “chi-huei” (43 
in is often given by the transliteration of the sanscrit 
word “pranja”: “po-ro” (#% #7). The development thereof is thus 
stated: 1. “uen-tsi po-ro” (3% = ME F), the wisdom which has its 
foundation in the holy scriptures and limits itself to the explanation 
of these. People who exclusively cultivate this wisdom, are apt to be 
one-sided and exclusive. 2. The more advanced state is expressed in the 
words “Kuang chao po-ro” (@% 98 & 3). This is the wisdom at- 
- tained by meditation and contemplation, note here, “Blessed are the 

pure in heart for they shall see God.” This perfect state is suggested 
in the words “si-hsiang po-ro” (@ #8 M& #7). Then by entering into 
“pi-ang”’ (#& ft), where we see “face to face,” this full wisdom is 
attained. 
In closing let me give the following expressions with their parallels 
from the common Christian vocabulary : 

3H 38 A place where the great religious laws underlying the universe 
are operating for the salvation of all living beings (Logos spermaticos). 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL AT SOUTH PITTERNESS VILLAGE, CHIHLL 


(See article, “Christ in Bitterness,” page 120.) 
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In Remembrance 
The Passing of a Pioneer 
: Rev. Joseph Clarke Thomson 


FeXiHE Rev. Joseph Clarke Thomson, M.A., M.D., D.D., who died 
on November 18th, was one of the pioneer missionaries of 
Southern China, having arrived in Canton in the year 1881. 

For forty-five years he had devoted his life to Christian work 
among the Chinese, part of this time being spent in Kwangtung, and 
part in Chinese colonies in Canada. He passed away quietly while 
asleep, at the residence of his son at Paak Hok —_ Canton, death 
being due to heart failure. ; 

Dr. Thomson was born in Camprinsvill, Ohio, on April 10th, 1853. | 
He was the son of Scotch parents’ John Thomson and Janet Langlands 
Thomson, who had migrated to the United States in the*early days of 
the Republic. .Dr. Thomson graduated from Hanover College, Indiana, 
in 1875, studying later at the Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
from which he graduated in 1878. In 1880 he took his M.A. degree, 
and in 1881 his M.D. at the University Medical College, New York 
City. He was ordained by the Presbytery of Cincinnati on September 
14th, 1881, and in the evening of his life, 1923, had conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

It was while studying in New York that Mr. Thomson first took 
an active interest in the Chinese, and at the same time he also entered 
enthusiastically into the work of the Student Y.M.C.A. Movement, just 
started by Luther D. Wishard, a former fellow-student. Among the 
Chinese were many transient sailors from Hainan, who asked why 
missionaries were not sent to their Island. This naturally turned his 
thoughts towards China. He started several Chinese schools in the 
Churches of New York, and while engaged in this work met Miss Agnes 
Louise Dornin, who later became his wife and a consecrated missionary 
to the Chinese. They were married in New York on the 21st Sep- 
tember, 1881, and in October sailed for China in the “City of Tokyo” 
as missionaries of the Presbyterian Board. - 

On arrival in Canton they took up residence first with Dr. A. P. 
Happer, and then with Dr. J. G. Kerr at the Canton Hospital. The 
following year they made a pioneer trip to Linchow up the North River, 
where they settled down shortly after in company with Rev. and Mrs. 
W. J. White. While there placards were posted in prominent places 
throughout the city commanding the foreigners to leave within a week 
or forfeit their lives. ‘These placards were the work of the offtcials 
but were never carried into effect. The majority of the people were 
friendly because of the benefits received from healing and teaching. 
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Owing to the serious illness of Dr. Kerr, Dr. Thomson was called 
to Canton in 1884 to take charge of the Canton Hospital, and for two 
years, while Dr. Kerr was absent on health leave, he was acting Head 
of that institution. This was the time of the Franco-Chinese war, 
when feeling against the foreigners was running high in Canton. 
Placards were posted about the city by the populace, putting a price on 
the head of Dr. So To Ming, the first assistant, and three other friends 
of the hospital. Mobs gathered at the hospital doors threatening its — 


_ destruction, but, although the attendance was somewhat reduced. the 


hospital was able to carry on without interruption, thanks to the deter- 
mination and courage displayed by Dr. Thomson. Shortly after this 
the Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, sent a request to the Canton Hospital 
for surgeons for the Chinese army in Formosa, and one of. the foreign — 
staff and several Chinese assistants volunteered for this work. 

In 1886 Dr. Thomson moved his family to Macao, and using that 
as a base made extensive tours of the south-western part of the prov- 
ince in company with Dr. C. R. Hager of the American Board Mission, 
opening up work which later on developed into what are now the Yeung — 


Kong and Ko Chow stations. Being well received and favourably 


impressed with Yeung Kong, Dr. Thomson made arrangements to settle 

there, renting a chapel and dispensary and later on a dwelling-place. | 
After six months’ work a plot of land was leased for hospital purposes © 
outside the city walls, but no sooner had work been commenced on a 
ward for in-patients than a mob, taking advantage of the absence of 
the workmen on a Sunday, tore down the walls and burned the wood- 


work. This act of hostility was followed by the posting of the fol- 
lowing printed placard throughout the city: “On the thirteenth day 


of the present moon (December 8th, 1886), at 12 a.m., let all repair 
to the East Gate Street to raze to the ground the dispensary and utterly 
exterminate the “foreign devil,” and if there are any believers within 
to kill them all. Let all be prepared with weapons for a general upris- 
ing and not fail to execute this deed. Let no one retract from this 
purpose. This is respectfully ordered by the general public.” For- 
tunately these dire threats were not put into action. The opposition was 
attributed to the jealousy of native practitioners, as patients had already 
commenced going to Dr. Thomson’ s dispensary at the rate of some two 
hundred a day. 

Towards the end of 1887 Dr. Thomson removed the whole of his 
family to Yeung Kong. They were well received, but the following 
year it was deemed advisable to take up residence in Au Tsuen, a 
village about eight miles from Yeung Kong. The people of this vil- 
lage belonged to the clan Taam, and as Dr. Thomson had taken that 


surname they claimed the family as relatives. The benefits of this new 
relationship soon became apparent. During the year some students re- 
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turning from the examinations in Canton determined to drive out the 
“Foreign Devils,” and surrounded the house in which Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomson and their three children were living. The family were on 
the second floor and the students forced their way into the lower storey, 
but were finally driven away by the head womay of the village. 

The following extract from a letter written by a student from 
Yeung Kong throws an interesting sidelight on Dr. Thomson’s life in 
those days. ““This summer vacation I preached in Nga Shin church 
in a town near Yeung Kong city. I heard some very interesting things 
about Dr. Thomson and his family. Mr. Taam Yuk Yue, a very old 
Christian, told them. He said that when Dr. Thomson first came to 
the village named Au Tsuen it was very difficult to get a place for. his 
family to live in. At last Mr. Taam Min Chai, who is dead now, gave 
them a little room to stay in. Soon afterwards he became a Christian. 
I think that he was the first Christian in Yeung Kong. It was in sum- 
mer time and was very hot; so the Thomson family sometimes went out 
on a hill which has many trees on it and took a rest and had fresh 
air and a breeze. Though they lived in a very little room they were 
happy all day long. They went also to the villagers’ houses to preach 
and many people believed on Jesus Christ afterwards.”’ 

During these years of his work in and about Yeung Kong and Ko- 
chow, Muiluk and Macao, Dr. Thomson was a collaborator of the 
China Medical Missionary Journal, and wrote a number of articles for 
the “Chinese Recorder.”” His “Historical Landmarks of Macao” ran 
through the years 1887 to 1889. Chinese medical vocabularies and 
historical sketches of the China Medical Missionary — were pre- 
pared by him before 1886. * — 

In March, 1892, Dr. Thomson and family reseed to America on 
furlough, and two years later the doctor was invited to go to Canada 
_ to survey the possibilities of work among the 25,000 Chinese there. As 
a result he removed with his family to Montreal at the end of 1894, 
and became superintendent of Chinese Missions in Eastern Canada 
under the Canadian Presbyterian Church. This work continued until 
1919, when, after completing twenty-five years of labour among the 
Chinese in Canada, his work was taken over by the Rev. W. D. Noyes, 
formerly of Canton. It.was largely owing to the efforts of Dr. 
Thomson that the Presbyterian Church in Canada decided, in 1901, to 
_establish a Mission in Macao, a venture of faith whose wisdom has 
_ been proved by its far-reaching success. 
| On his return to Canton in 1919, Dr. Thomson made his home 
with his son Oscar at the Canton Hospital, and assisted in the evangel- 
istic work of the hospital. He also made many trips to Yeung Kong 
_and throughout the Sz Yap districts, from which come most of the 
Chinese who have emigrated to Canada. In May, 1919, when Dr. 
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Thomson made his first visit to the Yeung Kong station after an absence 
of over twenty-five years, he preached to a large congregation and 
baptised twenty-three children, including a grandson named for him. 
Mrs. Thomson died in America in 1924, and the eldest son, Rev. 
George Thomson, passed away in the same year. All four of Dr. 
Thomson’s children have been engaged in missionary work in South 
China. Rev. George Thomson was in charge of the evangelistic work 
in Yeung Kong from 1909 to 1922. His only daughter, Miss A. P._ 
Thomson, was associated with her parents in work among the Chinese 
in Canada, and is now teaching and making ev angelistic trips in this 
province. The second son, Dr. J. Oscar Thomson, is surgeon and | 
chairman of staff of the Canton Hospital, with which he has been as- 
sociated since 1910. ‘The third son, Herbert I. Thomson, arrived in 
Canton as a missionary in 1914 under the American Presbyterian Board, 
assigned to work for boys and students at the Canton Y.M.C.A. , 
Beyond Dr. Thomson’s family circle and the group of his more 
intimate friends, there are many who will greatly miss him. His kindly 
face had become very familiar on the streets of Canton. To come into 
contact with his gentle, loving, guileless spirit was always a benediction. 
He mixed with all classes, from the highest official to the most menial 
labourer, and was always welcome. He could go in with his Gospel 
message and his tracts where others could not go, for his simplicity 
and humility made it impossible to doubt the sincerity of his motives. 
A student of the Union Theological College in a recent letter said, 
“this year at Chinese New Year time I had a good opportunity to go: 
to Taai Long, my own city, with him and his daughter. On that 
journey I saw that he was a wonderful man. He was a man who 
had a deep belief in God; he was a man who yearned to tell the Gospel 
to everybody ; he was a man who looked for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God; he was a man who had peace in his heart. He talked with 
- everyone he met, not about other things but about Jesus. He distributed 
the tracts which told about Jesus’ ways to the people on the boat and 
on the streets even if it was raining hard.” These are true words in-- 
deed. His absolute abandon to the one great object of his life, and | 
his diligence in pursuing it right to the end, might well put younger 
men to shame. As we carried his body to its last resting place in the 
Christian cemetery at the foot of the White Cloud Hills, and set it 
down in the company of Dr. and are. Kerr and many others who 


like him had 


“Climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain,” 
The prayer came from the heart of more than one 
“O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 
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Book Table 


Ten Weeks WitH CHINESE BANDITS. Harvey J. Howarp. Mead .and Co. 
New York G. “2 


Dr. Howard’s story, though. of only Eons interest as a piece of : 
history, deserves to be preserved as the record of a. man and a gentleman. 
Under terrible conditions, and in hourly uncertainty, ‘he finds time to study 
the bandits round him, to find out their good points, what had driven them 
to their present life, and to relieve much of their suffering. As one reads 
the book it becomes apparent that economic conditions such as obtain in 
many parts of China at present must inevitably produce banditry; Dr. 
Howard’s account makes it plain that no bandit is in the game for the 
attraction of the life! At the end of the book is a letter from Jih Pen 
Tzu, the bandit commander who had been Dr. Howard’s “tent-mate” for 
sixty days, and who had done much to mitigate the severity of his treat- 
ment. Portions of it are worth quoting as illustrating the relationship. 


“Half a year has elapsed since we parted. The eagerness to meet each 


other again must be mutual. I wished to go to Peking and look you up, 
hoping that you might be able to get me a means of livelihood and a place 
to rest my body, but I was afraid of offending you hy my unannounced 
call. If you would be so kind as to recall our friendship of the past and 

have pity on my condition of the present, I wish you would look up'a _ 


_ suitable job in Peking or here in Heilungchiang so that I can make a living. 


If there be any future for me, I should consider the balance of my life 
a gift from you.” There are terrible tales in the book of the fate of 
some of the unhappy Chinese captives. There is also a very warm tribute 
paid to Major Morgan Palmer, who was doing such fine pioneer work in 
trying to improve the status of the farmer in Manchuria. 

E. McN. 


THE Wor.tp CONCEPTION OF THE CHINESE. ALFRED FORKE. Avthine Probstain, 41 Great 
Russell Sireet, London, W.C. 3 


This is one of the many volumes still needed which give a systematic 
digest of the actual ideas of the Chinese. The author is proiessor of 
Chinese in the University of Hamburg. Though published in 1925 this 
book was originally written in 1918 as a contribution to the Semi-centennial 
Publications of the University of California when the author was Agassiz 
Professor of Oriental Languages in that institution. The delay in appear- 
ance was due to the summary dismissal of the author from his position for 
“imaginary inimical acts against the United States.” His manuscript was 
returned and no further explanation of his dismissal ever vouchsafed. Thus 
does the war-psychology work! To prepare this volume, which is as 4ar 
removed from western politics as the sun from the earth, the author has. 
delved into little-known Chinese writers, as well as touched upon the works 
of those better-known. The study brings things down to the time of the 
Sung philosophers. In the main attention is directed to the Chinese attempts 
to interpret the universe astronomically. Many curious delvings of thought 
are noted. Reference is made to the place of the idea of sexual inter- 


course in the cosmological ideas of the Chinese. Here is one aspect of 


Chinese thinking where a glimmer of phallicism still remains. “‘The ultimate 
cause of the world,” he says, “is variously designated as Tao, Monad, the 
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Absolute, or as Heaven in the sense of_a spiritual principle.” It is im- 
possible to agree, however, that “a creator is nowhere mentioned.” We are 
uncertain, also that the sage is usually looked on as the equal of heaven 
and earth. This difference of attitude is due to the difference in the inter- 
pretation of the term “p’ei” (§@). This seems to mean rather ethical 
similarity than equality of any kind.. “The Chinese (page 150) never were 
absolute fatalists.”” The way in which the physical qualities of the universe 


‘gradually came to be looked on as virtues is brought out in various places 


in an interesting way. Quite logically heaven and earth, being endowed 
with virtues like justice and benevolence, came to be looked on as being 
spiritual and humanised beings, (page 73) and as sustaining the capacity 
of parents to the universe. This relation of physical qualities and virtues 
#s thus summarized by the Taoist T’an Ch’iao (tenth century), ““Benevolence 
is equivalent to fostering and growing, therefore it rules through wood. 
Justice means assistance of those in need, therefore it rules through metal. | 
Propriety is enlightenment, whence it rules through fire. Wisdom denotes 
pliability, whence it rules through water, and faith is the same as uprightness, 
wherefore it rules through earth. (page 278).”’ The very early appearance 
of these five cardinal virtues is not, however, stressed in this book. The 
growth of the Chinese ethical interpretation of the universe can’be definitely 
traced by careful reading. In most cases the Chinese text is given for every 
quotation. One feels like raising some questions of translation. Space for- 
bids, however. Agreement would be impossible in any event. Somewhat 
too readily the author accepts the older idea of Chu Hsi as being essentially 
materialistic in his philosophy. But here again divergence of opinion is 
possible, though the extreme materialistic interpretation has been of late 
somewhat discredited. The book is not easy reading. It must have entailed 
an enormous amount of research work. It is an invaluable reference book. 
Every library interested in promoting understanding about the origins of 


_ Chinese ideas should have a copy. 


Tue Puitosopny or Coxrucius. C. Y. Hsu. Student Christian Movement. For sale 
at Association Press, Shanghai. 1/6 net. | “qe 


‘This is a short essay on the main and permanent trends in Confucianism 
rather than a summary of the doctrines of Confucius alone. It is interest- 
ing to note that the author thinks that the teachings of Lao Tzu and Chuang 


Tzu are both in some ways superior to those of Confucius; he seems 


to make the teachings of Moh Tzu also of equal significance thereto. He re- 
cognizes that in the course of time all these teachings have blended. The 
teachings of Confucius are treated under the heads of his moral philosophy, 
his political theory, his educational principles and his religious ideas. The 
central emphasis of his moral philosophy is “perfect virtue’ as based on 
human relations. This same virtue is the basis of government. -Confucius 
and \encius held to a theory of political cosmopolitanism based on moral 
not material forces or interests. This does not fit in with the Marxian 
notion of class war as a solvent of human problems, as the author shows. 
The educational principles are shown to agree fundamentally with modern 
ideas. The main aims thereof were to develop, the implanted moral sense— 
“sense of shame’’—, a spirit of humility, a life of simplicity and the habit 
of constancy. As to the religious aspect, “Confucius,” he says, “understands 
God, believes in Him and trusts Him,” (page 61). Confucius, therefore, 
though not the founder of a religion (Confucianism is, however, treated as 
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a a religion) “paved the way le Christianity in China as Plato did i in Greece.” 
In this connection Mr. Hsu says, “The Supreme God is usually called T’ien 
(Heaven), Shang-ti (God), or Shen ( Divinity ).” This last definition puts 
a new interpretation into some of Confucius’ well-kriown phrases and leaves | 
no basis for the assumption that he was agnostic. e whole is an inform- 
ing appreciation of ancient Chinese thought by a modern Chinese mind. 


Cuinese Rewicious Ipeats. P. J. MACLAGAN. Student hristian Movement, 32 Russe& 
Square, London W.C. 1. net. 


This is an attempt, by one who has been a missionary in China, to 
appreciate China’s religious experience. Estimation of the degree of success 
attained will vary with the reader’s own attitude. It is full of much 
stimulating material. It is interesting as indicating the conflict that goes 
on in a Christian mind when facing Chinese religious ideals appraisingly. 
This conflict is to some extent inevitable. Evidently, however, the author 
of this book, which contains eight lectures originally given under the Duff | 
Missionary Lectureship, was as much interested in proving the superiority of 
Christianity as in fairly evaluating Chinese religious ideas. His attempts, 
therefore, to safeguard Christianity—a justifiable motive—lead him at times 
to shave down unnecessarily his appreciation of the religious significance of 


some of those Chinese thinkers on whose works his lectures were based. 


Furthermore he seems to be unduly conscious of his role of replying to 
some others who have dealt with the same thinkers from the same view- 
point. He thus sets out to defend Confucius, Mencius and Wang Yang 


_Ming and unduly depreciates the Tao Teh King and Chu Hsi. He credits 


Confucius with more theism than one can fairly find in his utterances. 
When, however, he comes to Chu Hsi he seems determined to whittle the 
theistic implications in his works down to the smallest possible splinter. He 
admits, for instance, that Chu Hsi limits himself to Classical sources. But 
when he comes to Chu Hsi’s use of certain theistic positions in the 
Classics he seems to aim to show that these must have meant less 
for him than for Confucius. Chu Hsi did, as is rightly pointed out, posit 
a principle at the heart of things in a way Confucius did not. -This prin- 
ciple is made synonymous with Ti and Jen, Love. He might also have 
shown that it is made synonymous with T’ien. Where he misses it 
rather badly is in making Chu Hsi’s definition of Jen one of the “immanent 
urge of life’ merely (page 116). The author has evidently not studied to- 
gether all that Chu Hsi says about love which he seems to make the main 
quality of his fundamental principle. He attempts no definition of this 
important concept: a serious lack. He might have taken Bruce’s two books, 

the position of which he especially combats, and put together all found therein 
about “love.’”” Had he done so he could not have whittled down so much 
the theistic implications of Chu Hsi. A conclusion along these lines would 
then seem more fitting. Chu Hsi did not set out to write a theistic philosophy. 

There are, however, definite theistic implications in much of what he said. 

Finally more than once he uses the personalistic theistic references found 
in the old Classics. If anything, therefore, he goes somewhat farther than 
Confucius. The same weakness is apparent in his treatment of the Tao Teh 
King. The phrase, “Repay injury with kindness” is whittled down to “un- 
motived indifference,” evidently quoted. He overlooks the equally signi- 
ficant phrase, “To those who are good, I am good: to those who are not 
good I am also (still) good.” This cannot be whittled down to “unmotived 
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indifference” no matter what some Taoists other than Lao Tzu may = se 
said. Neither, since this principle is an expression of the Tao, can the 
universe be dubbed as “no more than a purposeless spontaneity,” (page 93) 
even though theistic personalism is absent therefrom. In his treatment of 
ancestor worship, the only chapter in which any sources are plainly indicated, 
he goes back mainly to the 1907 Centenary Conference for his ideas. The 
position then taken by the missionaries is out of date. Missionaries as a 
matter of fact have no definite position on this problem now. In spite of 
these obvious weaknesses of treatment such studies as this are of great value. 
They will help towards an understanding of how Christianity i is to be built 


upon, or into China’s religious experience. 


PEKING TO LHAsA: Compiled from the Diaries of the inte Brigadier-General George 
Pereira, by Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston & New - 


York; 1926. 287 pp. Maps and illustrations. 


This is a valuable travel book, packed full of information regarding the 
_unfrequented trails through Tibet. Details of distances, mountain heights, — 
vegetation, weather, size of villages, characteristics of the various tribes 
peoples, are preserved with the accuracy of an experienced traveller. The 
reader is stirred by the courage and dogged perseverance oi the intrepid 
explorer. The book lacks in extensive description and is almost devoid of 
detailed incidents and narrative. One misses, for example, the general’s 
own explanation for undertaking two further long journeys immediately 
after rétording his determination to quit. “I think a second such journey 
TF would kill me,” is one of the few quotations recorded that reflect Pereira’s 
j own feelings. There is something majestic, sublime—like the snow-capped 
ff peaks all about—in the simple description of the general’s death at Kanze. 
 . One wishes the book might have ended there. : 
ft With poor judgment there have been added three chapters written by 
Pereira himself, on the disturbed conditions of China. In a travel book 
which will be a valuable reference book for years to come a casual article 
on current events five years old at the time of publication becomes almost 
ludicrous. The general himself would most regret having his record of 
heroic explorations close with the impetuous remark, (made before he under- 
took his last journey in China) that he “is thoroughly disgusted with China 
and determined never again to visit it under any circumstances.” 
The spelling of proper names has not been carefully checked, some errors 
doubtless being typographical, such as Shensi for Shansi and Ka- -go- -bu 
_ once for Ka-ga-bu.. But “Signan” occurs twice as a variant of “Sian” and 
Governor Yen’s name is written “Yen-shih-shak” and so indexed. The 
maps are valuable. The photographic illustrations are ny, artistic 
and well executed. 
This record will serve as an authoritative book of reference for all 
uture explorers in the country between China and Lhasa. 


Lacy. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHINESE Doc. Edited ay His Missuss (Proaknce Ays- 
couGH): with Writing-Brush Sketches by Lucitte Dovuctass. Houchton Mifflin 
Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Boston and New York. re xiv, 


105. Price G. $2.00. / 


Once in a blue moon appears a book descriptive of life in China so 
charmingly done and so true to that bite that the fortunate cowed forgets 
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the thant realities of the passing moment in China and thanks his Stars 
that he has been given the opportunity to live in the country for a time so 
that he can appreciate the true flavor of the description given. Of Mrs. 


_ Ayscough’s Autobiography of her little dog, Yo Fei, this can truthfully 
_ be said. The sympathy, and the comprehension of the reality which lies 


behind appearances which rendered it possible for the author to reflect the 
beauty and the wisdom of China from her Chinese Mirror a year ago have 
combined again to give to friends of China another volume, smaller to be 
sure, but in essence no less valuable than her earlier study. 

Yo Fei’s life “has been unusual,” but more, it has been fortunate and 
happy, uniquely so—and not least in the Editor whom he has been lucky 
enough to have present his Life to the public! Yo Fei is a Lo-sze dog 
who was born in the home of the Pear-Tree Clan in the Province East of 
the Mountain—Shantung. His first playmate, tiny black-haired Golden 
Bells, called him Little Apricot because of his lovely brindle coat and 
enormous brown eyes. At an early age he was carried away to Wei-hai-wei— 
Outpost of Defence by-the-awe-inspiring-Sea—and here he fell into the 
hands of a Foreign Lady whom he at first hated (because she did not 
speak to him in his native dialect) but to whom he shortly became devoted— 
as any dog would—the Lady Who Has Become His Editor. Yo Fei is 
not only a literatus but a philosopher and a keen observer of the customs 
and superstitions of his native land. He describes ‘white affairs,’ ‘red 
affairs,’ the theatre, the protection of the moon during an eclipse, life in 
the interior and in the. ‘great treaty-port of The City Above the Sea. His 
illustrated account of Pidgin- English cannot fail to delight the heart of 
the philologist. 

Yo Fei’s literary style is exquisite as witness the following: “As the 
hours of time were dialled in Heaven, the immense plain altered in colour 
day by day.. Soon after the dragon had raised his head, the willows, burst 


their buds and winter wheat painted the fields leek green; then came the - 
rape—imperial yellow—standing in vivid patches under the peach trees in 


bloom, which, to quote a Chinese description, ‘presented the appearance of 
being fire spurted from the mouth, or rosy clouds rising in the air.’”” Much 
more might be quoted did space permit—but this is enough to indicate the 
value of the treasure of Yo Fei. The autobiography must rank as a classic 
among works of appreciation of Cathay prepared by’ westerners—for al- 
though Yo Fei is a Chinese dog his Editor is from the Outer Kingdoms. 
Moreover the same holds of Yo Fei’s “Aunt Douglass” who has contributed — 
fifteen full page illustrations in black and white which add Bteatly to the 


value of the work. 
H. F. MacNair. 


BLossoMs AND BLUE Ivcense. BENNETT-SOONG. The C ommercial Shang- 
hai. Mexican $3.50. 


This collection of short stories—fifteen in alli deine of romance, 
tragedy, and weird and ghostly experiences. Some of them deal with the 
experiences of aliens who are, caught in the cross-tides in this land where 
the rivers of civilizations meet and mingle. Into their souls at times seeps 
the incense of attachments and the mysterious religious yearnings of those © 
with whom their lives come into tangential relationships. Most of the stories 
treat of Chinese experience. One or two of these are unusual ghost stories. 
Through another is unveiled something of Chinese idealism. Two stories 
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deal with the Solomon-like tactics of a high-minded magistrate. In short 
the two collaborators of these stories have succeeded in reproducing to an 
unusual degree the colorful atmosphere of life in China. In reading one 
was reminded of the weird feeling that steals into the mind when travelling 
at dusk through narrow walls and along dark lanes in China. Something 
of how life in China affects aliens and how different it looks to the Chinese 
when compared with the superficial view thereof of the casual alien gleams 
on every page. Furthermore the stories are written with rare skill. A 
good book to stimulate desire to know the real China, its idealism, hidden 
beauty and weird imaginings. | ; 


CATALOG oF Books oN CHINA IN THE Essex Institute. Compiled by Louise Mariox. 
Taytor. Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


It is sometimes thought that westerners give all too little attention to 
Chinese life and thought. Some knowledge of the vast literature already 
available in English weakens that idea. Cordier’s Biblitheca Sinica has, for 
instance, 334 pages of references to books on matters. religious in China 


alone. This Essex Institute catalog, though listing the books in the library 


of one small institute alone, has 372 pages of annotated references to books, 


- magazines and other publications on China. These are classified under nine 


heads, General Works, Description, History, Language, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Science and Useful Arts, Biography and Chinese Abroad. It is a useful 
volume for any library to have where students want to find out what books 
are available along these lines. Only appreciation meets one who has so 
laboriously put together so much information on available information and 


A GIRL FROM CHINA (SouMAY TCHENG). By B. VAN Vorst. New York, Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 1926, pp. xi, 249. Price G. $2.00. 


This is a very unusual book in more ways than one. For one thing it 
presents clearly the Nationalist point of view of contemporary China; for 
another it is full of thrills for the jaded nerves of the t.b.m. or for the 
equally fatigued missionary who may have come into contact with the re- 
sults of some of the ideals set forth in this volume. In a number of spots 
the style and the nerve titillation remind one strongly of the learned work 
of Professor Stephen Leacock, Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy. If the 
incidents as presented herein are true it must make the sensibilities of the 
Tcheng family of Canton writhe. At the age of five little Miss Tcheng’ 
refused to have her ‘feet. bound; at the age of fourteen she declined to 
marry her affianced; at sixteen she became a bomb-carrier for the Peking 
branch of the Kwo Ming Tang—after having made unchaperoned trips to 
Manchuria and Japan. All this in spite of the fact that she was not a 
Christian or even educated in a mission school. In the Preface we are 
told that “‘For the last ten years Soumay Tcheng has been the leading spirit 
among the Chinese students in Paris. Her home in the Latin Quarter has 
been a center frequented by the humblest workmen and women and by 
the most eminent Chinese statesmen, scholars, and diplomats as they have 
visited Paris.’””’ A very unusual book, truly, about an apparently very un- 
usual woman. One only wonders how true most of the statements found 
in the book really are. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT oF CHINESE CULTURE. SHAO CHANG LEE, University of Hawaii, 

Honolulu. Gold ninety cents, postage prepaid. 

This is a very useful analysis of the develo nt of Chinese culture 
covering the period from B.C. 2704 to the establishment of the Republic. 
Certain outstanding facts of world history are given by way of comparison, 
The various divisions deal with, “Character and Events of the Peri 
“‘Government and Customs,” “Economic System,” “Religion and. Philosophy,” 
“Education and Literature,” “Art and other Handiwork.” A useful wall-_ 
chart for all students of China’s civilization. 


SHORTER N OTICES. 


THe SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By Sir W. Ropertson Hodder 
Stoughton, London. Price 6/- net. Crown 8vo. pp. 29 


A volume filled with short extracts from the. sh ‘wtitines of one who was | 


: the “guide, philosopher and friend” of myriads of people. These words of wisdom 


cover every conceivable subject and are grouped under such chapter headings as: 
Influences, The Christian Life, Preachers and Preaching, Immortality, Comfort and 
Hope, and Thinking it Over. ey sentence is a gem. wim aa 


Waar tr Fons Like” By “Doctor Rosin.” Student Christian Movement, 1926. 
Paper cover 2/0 net. 


“Doctor Robin” writes to an old friend back in England and tells “what it feels 


—Jike” to be a medical missionary in China. This excellent little booklet contains ex- 
tracts of letters written during the first five years, 1920-1925. Mission boards could 


afford to put this in the hands of every prospective er Cc. M.D. 


“THE Spirit OF THE GAME.” By Basi, MATHEWS, storics by A. E. SOUTHON 
and R. W. AsernatHy. Hodder and Stoughton, 1926, 2/6. 


Here is another fine addition to the “Camp Fire Series.” The book contains a 


number of well written essays. on the principles of true sportsmanship and also several 


stories taken real life which illustrate these principles. 


“Tue, Quiet Hovr.” By ApDAMs Brown, Association Press, New York, 
1 


The author and Sinaia of the prayers used in this book sani the prayers which 
were used in the chapel service at Union Theological Seminary and put them into 
this book form. In the preface he tells us that he has been eager to capture for the 
students the sense of the presence. of God. He has done this not only jor the student 
but for the reader as well. 


“Tue Sprmituat Genius or St. Paut.” By Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D. Hodder and 


Stoughton, London. 1926, 7/6 net. 


_ Dr. Ross has here given us a valuable contribution to our understanding of ‘Paul's 
spiritual pilgrimage.’ To an exceptional degree Paul was ‘religiously sensitive.’ He 
longed for fellowship with God even when he was a Pharisee. The trouble with 
most of us in our understanding of Paul is that we approach Paul from the theological 
side, rather than from the angle of his own experience. Dr. Ross sets us right on 
this point. Studying Paul in the light of his own religious experience, we find the 
veil of obscurity which, for many, hangs over his writings begins to rise. His letters 
are filled with intimate glimpses into his own heart. This book is indeed an aid in 
our appreciation of that great spiritual inheritance which we have —a f a 


AN INTRODUCTION TO Rovertck Scott. Fukien Christian 
University Book Store. 


This is described as a “freshman orientation course.” It was worked out by 
Prof. Scott for use in his own classes with a view to stimulating the questioning 
attitude in his students. It is a combination lecture and discussion course. Full of 
suggestions for others engaged in teaching the same subject. 
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Tue Gist or THE Lesson. R. A. Torrey. Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
A concise exposition of the International Sunday School Lessons for the year 1927. 


Dust or Gorp. M. E. Hume Grirritn. Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society. 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 1/-. 

_ Brief reports from various countries of the work of the C.E.Z.M.S. among the 

blind and the deaf and dumb. A number of excellent pictures of: afflicted children 

in school or at work or play. The worthwhileness of this service is well brought out. 


WATCHING THE Cross. By J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
Price 7/6 net. Crown 8vo. Pp. 320. if | 
_Fourteen sermons, of which one is entitled “Watching the Cross,” by a congre- 
gational minister who for thirty years has been one of the most successful preachers 
in Great Britain. While cold print can never do justice to words that were spoken to 
warmhearted and crowded congregations, yet it.is possible to gain from this volume 
at least some idea of the preacher’s secret. He has the gift of simple English; he is 
an artist in the choice and arrangement of his materials; he is a reverent and adoring 
worshipper of Jesus Christ and is possessed of the evangelistic passion to win 
men to His allegiance. It is true that the Christian public will not find any new 
ideas, nor even any strikingly original expression of old ideas, in this volume; but 
the purpose of preaching is not necessarily to tell people what they do not know, 
but to rivet their attention to those things which are of. eternal import, eg familiar | 


those things may be. 


Tue Best Frrenp. C. H. Cu’en and J. B. Hetps. Religious Tract Society for China, 


Hankow. Mex. 15 cents. | 4 
This is a life of Christ in simple language translated from an English edition. 


It is illustrated. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Nationatism. C. H. Hstunc. CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE. IVAN 
D. Ross and C. H. Cu’en. Each Mex. $1.00 per hundred, post free. Religious 


Tract Society for China, Hankow. ; 
Timely pamphlets to put in the hands of students. 


“As I ray A-THrinxinc.” By Ropert Biatcurorp. Hodder and Stoughton 6/- net. 


1926. 

This book without plot or plan consists of some memories and reflections by an 
“ancient and quiet watchman.” The comments on the great variety of subjects are 
rarely -more than a paragraph long. They touch upon these topics ~ 


ordinary human being thinks or talks. i 


“Tue Expositor’s YEAR Boox.” Edited by James Morratt. Hodder and Stoughton. 

10/6 net. 1926. . 

This book gives a survey of the work done during 1925 in the field of Biblical 
interpretation and Biblical theology. It is designed especially for the student who is” 
engaged in research work or for the one who wants to know what is being written 
both in magazines and in books in his own particular field. It is therefore of in- 
estimable worth to those who do not have access to a large library. The survey 
covers German and French productions as well as English. The book lacks a section 


on church history which the editor hopes to include in the next volume. C al a 


“HicH Roaps AND Cross Roaps.” By ARCHIBALD CuisHotm. Longmans, Green & Co- 
2/6 net. 1926. 
Cross .vads often lead us from the high road. In this book, which contais a 
series of addresses, the author draws our attention to some of the cross Ts ee 


new or startling but helpful. 3 


‘PropLE AND Pooxs.” By W. Rosertson Nicott. Hodder and Stoughton. 6/— net. 
1926. 
This is an anthology of choice thoughts, usually in 


been selected from the writings of this famous editor. 


paragraph form, which have 
Evidently the ‘selection has 
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been done by J. M. Barrie who wrote the. introduction. The passages are roughly 
classified around certain i an which makes the book all the more enj a ms 


i 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND RACE Sas obi Association Press, N ew York. 
Towarps FRIENDSHIP WITH CHINA. Woman’s Press, 600 Le ington Avenue, New York. 
Missions AND Wortp ProsieMs. The Inquiry, 129 East Sénd. Street, New York. 
These are discussion courses for older students. They indicate what Christians 
are doing to deepen understanding about race relationships and their own problem of 
internationalizing Christianity. All of them contain frequent references to China. All 
of them contain numerous quotations from articles and books dealing with their respective 
topics. Frequent use is made of material in the CHINESE REcoRDER. Mission stations 
might well take time to discuss the problems treated. 


Prayers For CHILDREN. Sunday School C ommittee, House hurchwomen, 


of California. Thirty cents. gold. 


Most of these prayers are well-adapted for use by children. Some of them, how- 
ever, suffer from a phraseology that is too aduit, an all too frequent limitation of 


books prepared for children. 


THE REGISTRATION OF Mission AND WITH THE GOVERN- 
MENT, F. H. Hawkins. Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, S. W. 1, London. 


A useful and well analyzed summary of a pressing problem. 


Ways oF LIVING, NATURE AND Man. Edited by J. ArtHurR TuHomson. Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd. Warwick Square, London, E.C: 4. 3/6 net. 


This is a series of popular lectures delivered by members of the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen to the Aberdeen branch of the Worker’s Educational Association. The 
aim was to acquire some knowledge of the ways of life as exhibited by animals and 
plants with a view to letting light in on the ways of men. These ways of living are 
found to be individualistic, parasitic and social. All three forms are found among 
plants, animals and men.. Much interesting information backed up by sometimes curious 
examples are given in the seven lectures. Animal and plant individualists are contrasted 
with the parasitic and social. The lecturers agree that there is a place for both the 
individualist and social-minded in the scheme of life. Both have dangers peculiar to 
their excellencies. The individualist may be too egoistic and the social-minded may sink 


individual capacities in communal life. 


THE New Catt. By Henry W. McLaucauin, D.D. 189 pp. Preauterii Committee 
of Publication, Richmond, Va., 1926. G. $1. 00. 


This is a new book on the Country Church and apparently the first book on this 
subject that has ever been written by a Southern Presbyterian Minister. According to 
the author’s foreword the book “is a call for a technique in the work of the Country 
Church that will compare favorably with that of the public school, the agricultural 
extension service and the city-church. It is written out of a rich experience oi country 
life and ministry in the country church. As Country Church Director of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., as administrator and teacher, the author has been favorably influenced 
in the use of the large fund of knowledge which he has come to possess in his particular 
field. His well-ordered presentation of material is predicated on the necessity of a 
‘resident minister’ who will identify his life in a sympathetic, understanding way with 
his people—a minister who has a real program, carried out in a conscientious, efficient 
manner.” The book is well worth careful reading and study by all ey L the 


rural church in China 


Gornc East. By L. E. Cox. Edinburgh House Press. 1/- net. pp. 80. Crown 8vo. 
paper. 
A simple and readable apologetic for Christian Sdissles in the form of a 
A young English shop assistant is transferred to the Calcutta branch of his firm. 
He meets men of various views: The “old hand” who talks glibly about “keeping 
the native in his place”; the followers of Gandhi; and also a. very manly missionary 
who enables him to see the hope and joy that come to Indian Christians through the 


Gospel, so that he is led to exclaim: “J didn’t know missions were like this.” 


E. F. B.-5. 
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“INVINCIBLE Love.” By the Rev. ERSKINE M. A. Hodder Stoughton, 


7/6 net. Crown 8u0. p.p. 278 Cloth. 

The words af a man who has rejuvenated a derelict downtown church and turned 
it into a living and throbbing fellowship demand attention, though, of course, it does 
not necessarily follow that his secret will be passed on to the printed page. In the 
present volume of 18 Sermons, however, something of the throb of the spoken word 
is felt. There is a fairly wide range of subjects, grouped under four main divisions. 
Vital Questions, Vital Verities, The Vision Splendid and the Venture of Faith. The | 
sermons are full of ideas and are always in touch with life. cP a “ 


Tue Days oF THE ae OF hei “By w. MACKINTOSH MACKAY, DD. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. 7/6 net. Crown 8vo. Cloth, pp. 287. | 


_ The distinctive feature of,most of the twenty sermons which comprise this volume 
is that. they were preached in connection with the great days of the Christian Year 
and therefore deal with the greatest themes of the Christian faith. There are also 
included a few sermons delivered on such other special occasions as: the Communion, 
the Harvest Festival, the Closing Year and the End of a Holiday. The book makes 


| E. F. B.-S. 
“A Prom’ L Lire or Crist.” By J. SmytH. Hodder and Stoughton, 1926. 
6 net | 

This volume is a reprint of the Senate Library Edition. It marks the twentieth 
reprint of this work. This fact alone bears testimony as to the favor with which 
this book has been received by the public. Again we recommend it for its vivid pre- 
sentation of the life of Jesus. The book is splendid for devotional reading or as a 


bere AND OTHER ProsiemMs.” By J. Paterson SmytH. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Here Dr. Smyth discusses some of the great questions of our Christian faith _ 
life. He picks his audience and chooses the “ordinary thoughtful layman.” Yet 
wonder who can get more out of this book than a preacher. He deals with acess 
questions, such as the problem of the presence of evil. He deals with modern issues 
such as those raised by science. His solutions appeal, especially to those who revere 


“SEEKING THE MIND oF CurisrT.” By Ropert E. Speer. Revell $1.50, 1926. 
Dr. Speer’s recent visit to China will cause many to turn again to his books with 


the that there they may have constant fellowship with this faithful servant of 


God. Here is his latest work and it can be heartily recommended as being a fine com- 
bination of “solid thought and popular presentation.” Dr. Speer is one with a host on 


that quest of fathoming the mind of Christ. He has sounded new “=e ey i 


“THE Hoty AND THE ‘By Rev. HL M. B. REID, DD. Hodder and 


_ Stoughton, 7/6 net. 


This book contains the Croall Lectures for 1925. Its theme is that the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit is the basis of a true and rational mysticism. The book contains a 
splendid review of the various conceptions held ws the Holy Spirit from the days 
of the apostolic church. C,. M.D. 


“CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP IN THOUGHT AND PRAYER.” By BASIL MatHews, and Harry 
BIssSEKER. Student Fellowship Movement, 2/- net. Paper cover. | 
The edition of 1919 has been revised and reissued. The authors here present a 

very practical solution to the problems of today. They maintain that Christians are in 

desperate need of more fellowship in thought and prayer. This book contains ‘some 
splendid suggestions as to how this fellowship may be brought ’to its of 


helpfulness. 
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“THE RELIGION OF THE Lorp’s Prayer.” By Epwin M. Poreat. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 3/6 net. | 

‘ Dr. Poteat has here given us a study of the Lord’s Prayer that is different. Instead 

of taking up verse by verse, he has searched out the creed embodied in the prayer. 
This book pours new meaning into this mould of familiar words. oun 


Was Curist REALLY Born oF -A VirGIN. An answer for by T. H. Yarop.ey, 
150 Morehouse Publishing Co. Milwaukee, Wis., A. R. Mowbray and Co. London. 
Time was when a man who questioned the virgin birth of the Saviour was liable 

to be burned at the stake. In those days men believed their beliefs and had no patience 
with those who shook the foundations of our faith. No one would wish that the good 
old days were back again and yet, the habit of pulling one’s faith up by the roots to 
see whether it is alive or not is to be deprecated. But blind belief or unthinking faith 
is nearly akin to superstition. An intelligent Christian must not only have a reason but 
be ready to give a reason for hope that is in him. . This is the attitude of the author 
of this book. As Bishop Fiske says in his foreword, the book “is illuminating in its 
exposition of the essential connection between the fact of the virgin birth and faith 
in the incarnation and especially in its analysis of the striking congruity between the 
unique birth and the basic belief of Christians in the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


A CuHup’s Lire or Curist. By Maset DearMer.' Morehouse Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Price $2.00. 


The story is introduced thus:— 
“I am going to tell you a very wonderful story, children. It is the most wonderful 
and the most beautiful story that has ever been written since the world began. 
It is a story of adventure, of peril, of brave deeds and of conquest. 
All boys and girls like stories of noble daring. - 
_ Here is one. It is the story of a hero, but a hero greater than the Red Cross knight 
or King Arthur. 
It is the story of a hero who was so great that by his side the noblest and the best 
of the knights of chivalry are like ignorant, foolish children. 
’ It is the story of a hero who was a poor man. | 
It is the story of a hero who was a sad yet a happy man. | 
It is the story of a. hero who was so brave that he conquered, not only the whole 
world, but even death itself and the betrayal of friends. 
It is the story of a hero who was born a child as you are. 
It is the story of a hero who grew up to be a man as you will grow up. 
It is the story of our Lord Jesus Christ—the Son of man and the Son of God.” 
Miss Mabel Dearmer can certainly tell a story to children. Be 


at 38, EVERYMAN’S Lire oF Jesus. By James Morratt, D.D., D.Litt., etc. 


Translated into Chinese by 3% #. Published by the National Christian Literature 
Association of China. 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 40 cts. 


Everyone knows that Dr. Moffatt is a great scholar. He dedicates his Life of 
Jesus to “Eric, Margaret and Archie.” We do not know who the lucky children are 
but we are sure the book was not written for children. It is for “Everyman,” the man 
in the street, and the professor gives this individual credit for a considerable amount 
of intelligence. His notes are not too easy to read and are certainly difficult to translate. 
Mr. #f has not attempted to make a literal translation. He would not have succeeded 
had he done so for the thing is next to impossible. He has allowed himself consider- 
able latitude with the text but, even so, has not been very successful. We hope and 
believe that some day a Chinese lover of the Lord Jesus will write, out of a full heart, 
—not make a translation—a life of Jesus that will thrill its readers. This is a good piece 
= — but is not the ideal life we hope one day to see. Perhaps Mr. #{ will do it 

imself. 
| 5. 
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Correspondence 


“The Danger of Religious 
Syncretism.” 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Most of your readers 
have opportunities of seeing the 
“International Review of Missions,” 
and my purpose in writing is to 
draw special attention to the first 
article in the October, 1926 number 
by Heinrich Frick under the title, “Is 
A CONVICTION OF THE SUPERIORITY 


oF His MESSAGE ESSENTIAL TO THE | 


MISSIONARY ?” 

If any of your readers have 
missed this article, I think they will 
thank me for calling their attention 
to it. It isa very thoughtful article 
on an aspect of the missionary 
question that is exercising many 
minds just now and deserves not 
merely a cursory glance but a serious 
study. For it leads to clear think- 
ing and clarifies issues that are often 
confused. May I be permitted to 
quote one or two statements which 
bear thinking over? 

Dr. Frick begins “As a matter of 
history the answer is ‘yes,’ for 
throughout the course of history all 
the missionary movements have been 
inspired by the conviction that the 
Christian religion was final and that 
as soon as it entered the sphere 
where they had held ancestral sway 
all other religions would have to 
efface themselves. 

“As a matter of principle, too, we 
must answer ‘Yes,’ for the only 
justification for the attempt to dis- 
place the ethnic religions lies in the 
fundamental principle that the es- 
sence of religion is identical with 
Christianity alone, because Chris- 
tianity alone contains the perfect 
and final revelation. | 

“Thirdly, on a not less important 
ground — that of psychology — we 


| 


_ cross. 


must answer ‘yes.’ If a missionary 
is to persevere for long periods of 
service among the hard conditions 
to which he is exposed, he must 
possess in his soul a reserve of in- 
exhaustible vigour. He must feel 
himself a missionary in the literal 
sense of the Latin ‘missus’, sent 
forth by an all-conquering Sove- 


reign, the Lord of: Life and death.” 
These sentences give the keynote — 


to the article which runs counter 
to many of the popular tendencies 
of the day. Dr. Frick admits that 
we ought to study the problem of 
how to naturalize Christianity, but 
claims that at a certain point in the 
process we shall come up against a 
frontier which we have no right to 
“The general task of mis- 
sions is not to naturalize Christian- 
ity but to. Christianize nature; not 


to nationalize the Church, but to set — 


ithe stamp of Christianity on the na- 
tions.” 
In missionary work we may have 


‘in the past neglected the peculiar 


genius of each nation. But it would 
be an even greater fault to neglect 
the peculiar genius of -Christianity 
and our task is to discover the nar- 
row but decisive frontier between 
lawful and unlawful accommodation 
with the national point of view of 
any nation. 


The rising nationalistic conscious- my 
ness in China at the present time — 
makes this a burning question and 


the whole article is to my mind ex- 
traordinarily timely and apposite. 

Then follow several very ingeni- 
ous diagrams showing how we often 
make the mistake of coenpilel ring dif- 
ferent levels—Christian and non- 
Christian. We should carefully dis- 
tinguish the heart of our religion— 
the Gospel itself—from practical re- 
ligion, ideals of civilization and real- 
ised standards of life. 
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In a scientific way the writer 
shows what the author of « “The 


Christ of the Indian Road” shows. 


_ ina popular way, that it is not Christ 

that the Orient opposes but the im- 
perfect Christian Civilization of the 
West and that we should always 
clearly recognize this important dis- 
tinction. 

We are not to cast away our sense 
of the superiority of our religion 
but of our civilization—which latter 


is fragile and treacherous like the 


actual manifestations in other fields 
of human achievement. Because in 
human history there is only one 
Jesus Christ, only one founder of 
religion whom his followers were 
forced to identify with the divine 
Saviour Himself, therefore we can- 


not accommodate Christianity to 


other religions. ‘There may be ac- 
commodation in_ civilization, in 
ethical ideals, even in some forms 
of religious life, but such accom- 
modations must not touch the cen- 
tral religious vision of Christianity, 


ie., its special message of salvation. — 


This message alone has been and 
will be the root and heart of our 


missionary work. And it carries 


with it a conviction of superiority, 
not with regard to the messenger but 
to the message, and from the mes- 
sage reflected also to the messenger 


as far as he is really bringing that 


message. 


And the article concludes by. 


showing that Christianity is exclu- 
sive, which means that it is hostile 


Viewpoints on the Present Situation i 


‘to religious syncretism and eclecti- 


cism. It does not believe in the 
final success of a mingling of creeds 
or of an amalgam compounded of > 
elements abstracted from different 
religions. 3 

In these days, when in a natural 
reaction from the former attitude 
of uncompromising, condemnation 
of all non-Christian faiths we have 
been swept to the opposite extreme, 
and when in some quarters at least 
there is a tendency to think of 
the missionary as only come to make 
a contribution from the spiritual 
culture of the West to the spiritual 
culture of the East by a vague pro- 
cess of pooling our different heri- 
tages, it is well to be reminded that 
“Christian missions must be based 
upon a conviction of the superiority 
of their message, if they are to re- 
main sound and honest.” 

But I must not further trespass 
on your space and my hope is that 
what I have written may send others 
to the article itself which will chal- 
lenge their thought and reward their 
perusal. A footnote says that Dr. 


_ Frick’s article is designed to form 


the basis of further studies on the 
Christian message in relation to non- 
Christian thought and all who read 
this first striking article will laok 


_ forward with keen anticipation to 


what is to follow. 
Yours sincerely, 
E. W. Burt. 
Tsingchowfu, Shantung, China. 
December 31st, 1926. 


Viewpoints on the Present Situation 
CHRISTIAN WORK IN THE PRESENT CENTERS OF 


Summarising the seni | situation is unusually difficult. Reports there- 


on tend to have an individual color. 


Furthermore the situation is changing 


so rapidly and in so many aspects that in some cases when information comes 
to hand the situation it deals with has already moved into a new phase. We 
have, however, gathered a few facts dealing with the situation of Christian 
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work in those centers most disturbed the present time. On or ‘about 
January 20 the situation of Christian work was as given below in the centers 
specifically dealt with. 


Canton. 


‘In general the situation in Canton as far as Christian work is concerned 
has eased up. This is attributed to the fact that some of the more active 
and radical members of the left wing of the Kuo Ming Tang have followed 
the Government north. Registration of schools here, as elsewhere under 
the Nationalist Government, is supposed to be effected by April first. Efforts 
are being made to put Christian schools under Chinese administration though 
some difficulty is being met in organizing along these lines. : 

An anti-Christian demonstration took place on Christmas day: This 
took the form of posters, parades and pamphlets declaring Christianity to 
be imperialistic. Some of the Christian leaders feel that counter propaganda 
or arguments will only aggravate matters. Health work is looked on as © 
one telling way to demonstrate the real purpose of Christianity. A huge 
vaccination campaign was carried out by the Christians during March 1926. 
Over 30,000 were vaccinated. Churches, hospitals and government schools 
cooperated in this effort. Just before Christmas the Y.M.C.A. held a Child 
Welfare Exhibit attended by about 33,000 people, with 1,600 vaccinations; — 
1,600 trachoma treatments and the sale of more than 7,000 pieces of literature. 
The attendance at this exhibit was more than one hundred per cent above 
that of the exhibit held the preceding year. It is, however, clear that such 
work must be done out of the urge for se friendliness and not for 


purposes. 


Some disturbances have recently taken place. Several churches and 
one department of the Y.M.C.A. were looted by soldiers. The residences 
of Dr. Wm. Beard and Dr. Lewis were also looted and they themselves 
somewhat roughly handled by a mob. It is reported that women and children 
have been called in from outlying districts. Most of the women and children 
have gone to Manila. Christian work has not, however, stopped. The 
Y.M.C.A. was, according to the latest report, carrying on as usual. A recent 
issue of the “Pukien Diocesan Magazine”’ (January, 1927) showed that 
the work of the Anglican Mission was going on about as usual throughout 
the province. 


Wuchang. 


A number of missionaries in more than one organization remained 
in this city during the siege. Directly after the siege government schools 
did not open. As a rule the mission schools did. According to the latest 
report Boone University is still open. Somewhat later some mission pro- 
perty was damaged. A number of Chinese Christian leaders were driven 
out: — of them have died, though the specific causes of death were not 
stated by our informant. The entire staff of Central China Teachers’ College 
was driven out. This institution is in dire need of some of its agricultural 
workers. 

The movements of missionaries have not been restricted though they 
have remained away from public meetings to some extent. On Sun Wen’s 


| 
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birthday a big mass meeting was held which some Chinese Christians attended. 
During this meeting only one reference was made to Christianity and that 
not' in opposition thereto. . There seems to have n the most cordial and 
friendly relations between members of the government and westerners. 
Two weeks after the siegé was lifted there was a great “get-together” of 
the people and the soldiers, followed by an entertainment in the evening. 
The Y.W.C.A., as one of the Chinese organizations inthe city, received a 
batch of tickets to this meeting. Special measures were also taken to protect 
foreigners during anti-Christian demonstrations. It was stated officially 
that foreigners and Christian schools were to be protected. One official 
stated that while not a Christian he recognized the good done by a certain 
Christian organization in Canton. He declared that the “spirit of sacrifice 
in our Revolution comes from Christianity.” | 
_ Various movements of Chinese women are active also. These are 
given as five. kinds; religious, rights for mothers, political equality, labor, 
and Revolutionary. At one large women’s meeting a prominent Chinese 
Christian woman was put on the ushers’ committee. However, when some 
Chinese members of another Christian organization tried to join the Kuo 
Ming Tang Party they were told that being Christians disqualifed them. 
This is interesting in view of the fact that three of the five members of the 
Nationalist Commission are Christians. At the meeting held to welcome 
the government officials the speakers were ordered not to speak a word 
against Christianity. Attendance at Christian schools was directly affected 
adversely. As indicated above some Christian schools have had to close 
earlier than usual, among them being Central China Teachers’ College, St. 
Joseph’s Middle School, and Wesley College. During the Christmas anti- 
Christian demonstrations a number of churches were entered by paraders. 
Some individual Chinese Christians were intimidated. Nevertheless consider- 
able Christian work is going on. Y.W.C.A. work is reported as “booming.” 
Some churches are changing the times of meeting to avoid conflict. In 
general Chinese Christians are trying to meet the situation by going about 
their work as usual. It.is a time of testing. But discouragement is not 
much in evidence. 3 


Hankow. 


. The facts about the situation of Christian work in Hankow are especially — 


difficult to get. The situation about the time of writing AJanuary 20) seems 


about as follows. Most of. the British missionaries, acting on consular 


orders, hdve left. A few still remain. Most American missionaries are 
still there. Church services were still going on in general according to our 
latest information. The Y.M.C.A. is still carrying on, though it has been 
particularly under attack. The L.M.S. hospital is still running under 
Chinese control: decrease in local support, however, presages financial 
difficulties in the near future. The L.M.S. Girls’ School in Hanyang is also 
running under Chinese administration. Wesley College and Griffith John 
College closed earlier than usual. One British member of the staff remains 
at Griffith John College. Negotiations for the billeting of soldiers in this 
institution have been open¢gd. One small chapel of the L.M.S. had also 
been occupied by soldiers. According to the latest information the work of 
the American Church Mission was still going on. The offices of the China 
_ Tract Society were closed. Between the missionaries and Chinese leaders 
and workers of the L.M.S. there was the closest sympathy and friendship. 
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Hunan and Changsha. 


The situation of Christian work in this province is most deiibtate 
in some places. Anti-Christian forces seem to be in control. ‘ At Siangtan 
all the churches had trouble on Christmas day. The Church of the 
Evangelical Mission was partly smashed. ‘Two of the workers’of the Chung 
Hwa Sheng Kung Wei were arrested. About sixty li from Siangtan a 
chapel of the Evangelical Mission was looted and almost destroyed. At 
Chiichow the Roman Catholic Mission and two Protestant missions were 
destroyed. At Ningsiang the Roman Catholic and Adventist missions were 
destroyed. There were disturbances in some other outstations also. At 
Paoking some of the Chinese Christian workers were paraded through 


the streets and some of the Wesleyan missionaries ordered to leave. oe 


Sunhwa, also, there were great disturbances. 
Conditions seem to be worse in Changsha than anywhere else. Ac- 
cording to our latest direct information all Christian schools closed much 


earlier than usual. There is considerable uncertainty as to whether or — 


not they should reopen next term. Chinese Christian students seem to be 
unable to enter government schools unless they are members of the Kuo 
Ming Tang. To some Christians at least such membership is denied them 
because they are Christians. In consequence the closing of Christian schools 
is not viewed altogether with equanimity by the Chinese affected thereby. 
Church work is largely held up because of a quite definite attack upon 
_ Chinese Christian leaders. Missionaries are practically unmolested. This 
is a definitely recognized policy. Some missionaries have left the city. A 


considerable number, however, is still there. Some Chinese Christian leaders — 
have had to flee or go into hiding. Some of them went to Wuchang. 


Nevertheless Christian work has not entirely stopped. The Y.M.C.A. for 


instance is still carrying on. Church services are going on about as usual, 


though there is perhaps less street preaching than usual. Students recently 
entered all the missions but did not damage property. One Chinese Christian 
was taken to the headquarters of the Kuo Ming Tang and a C.I.M. gate- 
keeper was badly beaten. 


The Evacuation of the Missionaries. 


All missionaries have left Kuling. Many missionaries have left Kiu- 
kiang, Hankow, Ichang, Chungking and Chengtu. The evacuation concerns 
mainly British missionaries, who are leaving these and other stations as 
a result of consular orders. American missionaries do not seem to be so 
generally leaving their stations. Where they do so it is also on consular 
advice. It is only fair to say that this evacuation of missionaries is rarely, 
if at all, due to pressiire or advice from the Chinese so far as our in- 
formation goes. The missionaries are not fleecing for their lives as was 
the case in the Boxer Movement. Whatever the reasons therefor the 
evacuation is more in the nature of an orderly retreat than a rout. Here 
and there unpleasant instances occur. Coolies sometimes become extor- 
tionate. So far we have heard of only one missionary along the line of 
evacuation being roughly handled. This is true even of Changsha. This 
movement of missionaries also concerns mainly those centers north of 
Kiukiang on or near the Yangtze. In Nanking and Chinkiang the situation 
is normal. In short this movement of missionaries is due mostly to govern- 
mental presSure or advice. So far it affects only 4 comparatively small 
proportion of the missionaries. 
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Chinese Christian Leaders Face the Situation. 


Many Chinese Christians have been dazed by the rapidity and number 
of the changes and charges which have conf —— Many, however, 
have felt the necessity of frankly facing the situation as Christians. Chi- 
nese Christians in Shanghai are not yet under the pressure felt by their 
fellows at Changsha or in the Wuhan cities. Nevertheless the Shanghai 
Christians are preparing three statements, one to their fellow-countrymen, 
one to their fellow-Christians and one to the missionaries. These will pro- 
bably be ‘ready for use at a mass meeting of Christians in February. 
Chinese Christians in Changsha have tried to organize themselves into some 
sort of Christian Union. This if achieved will not be a church organiza- 
tion but one of individual Christians. It is in the Wuhan center, however, 
that this movement for a special articulation of Christian opinion has gone 
farthest. To some degree there has been cooperation between the Christian 
leaders in the Nationalist Movement and Christian leaders in this district 
in recent attempts at a new articulation of Christians. Chinese Christian 
leaders in the Wuhan center are, to some extent, in a “revolutionary’”’ mood. 
Soon after Wuchang was taken over by the Nationalist Government there 
was a conference between local Chinese Christian leaders and > Christian 
leaders in the new government. More than twenty local Christian leaders 
and four missionaries attended this conference. There was frank discus- 
sion of the relation of. Christians as such to recent revolutionary move- 
ments. One result was that a small committee of Chinese Christian leaders 
met on December 19, 1926, to arrange for a mass meeting of Christians 
for the consideration of existing Christian problems. Only one missionary 


attended this meeting. At this meeting it was decided to issue a call to 


the Christian institutions of Wuhan to attend a meeting to be held in the 
Hankow Y.M.C.A. on December 25, 1926. The object of this meeting 
was stated to be, “A Movement to Reform the Churches of Wuhan.” 
It was proposed that men and women, Chinese Christians and missionaries 
should be invited to this meeting. Whether or not this meeting was carried 
out on the date proposed is not clear. A’ meeting oi Chinese Christians 
did, however, take place in Hankow on Sunday, December 26, 1926, to dis- 
cuss the situation. During the same period, also, under the leadership of 
Chinese Christians a “‘Christian Progress” Association ( #&#f ) came into 
existence. In.this organization was articulated the revolutionary mood in 
which some Chinese Christian leaders found themselves. In the above vari- 
ous ways the Chinese Christians groped for the way and manner in which 
they could define their attitude or take their part in the rapid changes 
going on all around them. Little prolonged thinking was possible in view 
of the tremendous pressure suddenly thrust upon them and for which 
they had made practically no preparation in advance. One result of these 
efforts at articulation was the issuance of a manifesto of which we give 
below only the main points. This manifesto is really only a suggested 
draft of what the Chinese Christians in Wuhan are trying to say. The 
translation, furthermore, has been hurriedly done. The manifesto apparent- 
ly passed the public meeting mentioned above. It has not, however, been 
‘submitted to the separate Christian institutions in Wuhan so far as we 
know. It is, therefore, only/a preliminary effort on the part of Chinese 
Christians to articulate Christian opinion. It is significant, however, as 


indicating something of what is in their mind and their psychological attitude 


to the problems focused by recent revolutionary movements. This pre- 
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liminary manifesto recognizes the enciaeilitiire of Chinese Christians to 
make their influence felt in the whole life of the nation, including its 
political aspect. Approval of the ‘National Revolution” is expressed as 
also the decision to participate therein. Christian responsibility for con- 
structing “a just and progressive. social order” is also admitted.’ “Real 
Christians” are said to be those who like Jesus are revolutionary. Objection 
to imperialism and militarism is clearly stated. Imperialism is noted as 
being fundamentally out of harmony with Christianity. The action bear- 
ing on the treaty situation passed by the National Christian Council at 
its October meeting is approved. There is also disavowal of any desire to 
seek the protection of treaties in any way. ‘‘Christianity,” it is stated, “can 
only be built upon the foundation of the morality and personality of its 
followers and the success of their work in the salvation of the nation 
and the world; and its strongest backing must be the sacrificial’ blood 
of its followers shed for the sake of their religion.” The need for 
achieving the independence of the Chinese Church is stressed. The neces- 
sity of putting all Christian schools under Chinese administration is also 
urged. As a partial answer to the anti-Christian movement it is said, 
“We will bend every effort to work for the reformation of Christianity. 
On the negative side we will improve the ritual, theology, organization 
and methods of the Church; on the positive side we will make our religion 
a religion which is suitable to the spirit of our nation and the lives of 
our people. At the same time we will do our best to preserve religious 
liberty. We will never give up the faith which gave us peace of heart 
and the courage of life no matter what oppression or persecution comes 
from military powers or political authorities.” Here and there this mani- 
festo contains an overstatement which we are not passing on. It is obviously 
not final. No such statement ever is. Yet it breathes a spirit of Christian 
determination to be true to the faith while it seeks to find the new duties 
incumbent upon Christians in an utterly new situation. It is an effort at 
Christian self-expression that has deep meaning for the present time. Being 
only a preliminary effort drafts be in the future. 
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_ Needs of the Famine-Stricken.— 

Mr. J. Wesley Bovyer, head of the 
Nazarene Industrial Orphanage, 
Chinkiang, Ku., desires to gather in- 
formation on orphanages in China. 
In addition he wishes to collate 
material on existing famines and 
the conditions of poor children. 
Any information forwarded to him 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Peking Union Church Building. 
—The Peking Union Church re- 
ceived about half of the funds re- 
quired for their first unit of a 


‘ paign in October. 


- 1926 the White Lama spen 


church building in a week’s cam- 
The unit is to 
cost $65,000; the executive com- 
mittee voted to start work when 
$40,000 is in hand. As they had a 
little over $30,000 in -hand on 
November 1, it is likely that the 
other will come in during the winter 
and that work, will start" in the 


spring. 


The Living Buddha and the 
Bible.—During the summer of 
t some 
time on Kuling. Mr. W. J. Baker - 


> 

| 
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arranges, alse, ‘for joint meetings 
between Y.M. and Y.W. | 


Baker, ‘thereupon, presented 
with a beautifully bound, gilt-edged 


copy. This was graciously accepted. 
Two volumes of his own doctrines 


were proffered and accepted in - 
return. Throughout the Lama was — 


most gracious and: did’ not act in 
the least bigoted. 


Christian Scrolls by Famous 
Chinese: Chang 
| 


Chien, a Hanlin, has. veprod 
K’ang poetical: commendation 
of Christianity. Kang Yu-wei.also 
contributes several parts. to. these 
scrolls. Mr. Dan 
Decalogue: in seal character. A 
poem on Christ’s. death:comes from 
Mr. Ho, a second degree man. 
The Beatitudes are imseribed. by 
another second degree man. Four 


scrolls reproduce an emperor's pro-— 


gressive appreciations of Christian- 
ity. Mr. T. E. Tong, formerly 
vice-president of Shanghai College, 


also. contributes: something to ‘these | 


scrolls. They are most. useful: for 


chapels and guest rooms. They are 
on sale by the Mission Book . 


Company. 


- Nanking Christian Student 
Union.—About one thousand 
students. make-up the. membership 
_ of this. union which: was. organized 
in 1924.“ It aims to promote the 
spiritual life.of its: members. It is 
the central organization of all the 
student Christian organizations in 
Nanking. A rly publication 
is issued ‘known as, “the Nanking 
Voice.” Under its. aegis retreats, 
prayer-groups. and conferences 

lines of: po ucation, 
citizenship training, school-servant 


One of this group ‘of 
students is to meet the weakening 
of faith into which recent move- 


ing of three stories _ containing 
twenty-five | 
furnished service flats. is to be 
erected at: Selly Oak with the 
endorsement. and at the request of 
several of the British Missionary 
Societies. It wilt be managed by 
a limited company with a capital of 
£30,000. The land comprises about 
three and a half acres. It is pro- 


"posed that a missionary using a flat 


would pay for housing, board and 
attendance about £4.17s 6d a week. 
The warden is Miss Margaret 


Silcock of Girton College. The » 


registered office of the company is 
19-21, Queen Wietonta Street, E.C.4, 
London. 


Apartments for Missionaries on 
Furlough.—Twenty apartments for 
missionaries on furlough have been 
secured’ Union Theological 
Seminary, | w ‘York, close by the 
Seminary. Most of them consist 
of tour completely furnished rooms 
each, but in case of special need 
larger ones may be available. The 
charges are materially less than one- 
third the current: commercial rates. 


_ They are open to qualified applicants 


who take the majority of their work 
in the Seminary. Applicants must 
be graduates of colleges of 


recognized standing. Detailed in- 


formation: can: secured from 
Prof. Gaylord. S. White, 3041 
Broadway, New York, N Y. As- 
signments for 1927-28 will be made 
as soon as: possible after January 
Ist, 1927; the- order of: application 
being: taken: into account: 


of Hankew. succeeded: in int 
centered around ordinary t 
The Lama admitted not having is 
heard of the “Jesus doctrine.” fe 
Neither had he read the Bible e 
though. a renowned: scholar. Mr. ents have driven many Christiz ad 
students. It is a live cooperative ef 
and fellowship influence. 
Guest House at 
Selly Oak, Birmingham.—aA build- 
| 
| 


The School of : Religions of Yen- 


ching University, now established on 


its: new campus near the summer 
Palace, west of Peking, is arrang- 
ing an institute for church workers. 
The courses will be given in 
Chinese, and are planned to include: 
Bible, Religious Education, Church 
Problems, Personal Spiritual Life, 
Agriculture, and ‘Rural Educational 
and Social Work. The institute 
_ will last from July, 5 to August 2, 
1927 and will be divided into two 
periods of a fortnight each, 
participants being free to take either 
or both of these fortnightly periods. 
Instruction, room, light and service 
will be provided free by the school. 
Board will be charged at cost, and 
there will be a small registration 
fee. There will be no academic re- 
quirement for admission, but each 
applicant should present a letter of 
recommendation from a _ church 
authority or a responsible Christian 
individual. A detailed announce- 
ment will be sent to all who apply 
to Acting Dean J. F. Li, School of 
Religion, Yenching 
Peking West. 


Chinese Woman Graduates from 


School of Theology.—Miss Ch’i Yu — 


Chen is the first woman to graduate 
from the School of Theology, of 
Shantung Christian University, 
having entered when women .were 
first admitted to the i mage 
She was a graduate of the 

normal school of the United 

Church of Scotland in Moukden, 


and had useful experience in teach- 


ing and in religious work with child- 

before beginning her studies 
Fall which explains in part the 
great contribution which she has 
made in extra-curricular activities. 
She has served most successfully. as 
superintendent of the Chinese Sun- 
day School for children of the 
campus families and South Suburb, 


S 


one year ss president’ of ‘the 
University Y.W.C.A., ‘and this 
year as president’ of the Students’ 


Christian Association. She will be 


much missed in Cheeloo,:and the 
good wishes of the institution fol- 
low her in the important work which 
is to begin soon after her arrival 
in Moukdeh, when women will be 


admitted for the first time to the © 


theological school of the church with 
which she is connected, and: her 
coeducational experience will be 
extended into the field $f teaching. 


Cheeloo Weekly Bulletin, — 


22, 1927, 


C. C. Chen, vice-chairman of: the 


National Committee of the Y.W. 
C.A. of China, attended the World’s 
Y.W.C.A. Conference in Oxford 
in the summer.of 1926. A brief 


 summ of her report is given in 


The “Green Year” Supplement, 
October 20,. 1926. In ly to a 
frequently reiterated question Mrs. 
Chen said that the Chinese did not 


want to take over power from the 


missionaries but leadership. She 
felt that if the mission.ries could 
distinguish between power and 
leadership they could be more 
successful in this transitional period. 
“ fee] too proud,” said Mrs. Chen 
“to ask for more money or more 


people (from the west) but we 


Chinese do ask for more friend- 


ship.” Mrs. Chen also urged that 
what the Chinese seek is opportunity 


for development and for the state- 
ment of their case. One result of 


the trip was that Mrs. Chen felt | 


that a nation is a soul and that each 


nation is gambling with its soul. “I — 


have seen many Christlike in- 
dividuals but no Christlike nation. 
None of the ‘Christian’ nations seem 
to be living up to Christ’s principles. 
This hurts most horribly. If an 
individual can do it why not a 
nation?’ . Mrs. Chen also noted 
that -western ‘Christians are looking 
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to China for leadership. 
want the Orient to teach the west 
what peace means.” “To under- 
stand (all this) we must have a 
Christlike spirit. We must have 
Christ’s kind of faith in God if we 
are even to believe it. China has 
suffered from unequal treatment.. 
This is in danger of leaving only 


bitterness in the Chinese mind, but 


if our leaders will look at it as a 
schooling for the people of China 
we can build up a character that will 
not be dominated by anybody. This 
will be the Christian Oriental 
character. China has no _ right 


whatsoever to complain to the world, | 
but in the name of Christ, and in | 


His spirit only, she has the right to 


state her case. After all China is | 


not weak. The West cannot com- 
pete with’ Chinese endurance and 
power of adaptation, hence the ex- 
clusion laws. If we could turn 


these qualities to the service of other . 


nations, what would it not mean to 
the world!” 

Utchimura and Christian Mis- 
sion.—Kanso Utchimura, who. is 
well known to the Christian world 


by his book “How I became a 
Christian,” has started a monthly 


in the English language, “The 


Japan Christian Intelligencer.” This 
monthly is meant for foreigners in 


out of Japan, to make them 


better acquainted with Japan 
and the Japanese. Amongst other 
things he says: “In spite of its 
being flooded by foreign guests and 
foreign influence, foreigners, En- 
glish, American and German, up 
till this day know as. much as 
nothing of the innermost soul of 
Japan, of her mentalitv and her 
wants. They often offer to the 
Japanese, under the name of Chris- 
tianity, things which ought 
to ba called ‘western civilization’ 
with all its aberrations, more than 
the genuine doctrine of Jesus.” 
Characteristic of Utchimura’s way 


to bring 


with the’ Word of. God. 
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of thinking is his appeal to younger 
missionaries in the’ secotid issue of 
his paper. Here are a few picked 
sentences. .“Bring Christianity to 
the Japanest, nothing but the simple 
Gospel Truth. Don’t teach them 
Christian civilization, philanthropy, 
sociology, philosophy and_ other 
things, which go under the name 


- of Christianity. All these may be 


good in themselves, but they can be © 
taught by other people. What 
Japan needs is the pure Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It is re- 
markable that Christian mission- 
aries teach so little of the Gospel 
and so much of other things. 
Japanese Christians, if I am not 
mistaken, often get too little of the 
Gospel, while of Christian civiliza- 
tion they get more than is good for 
them. Many are “converted” to 


Christianity, who in truth know 


very little of Christ. I know 
Japanese Christians, whose only no- 
tion of Christianity is the amelio- 
ration of conditions in this world, 
but not the “new creature” in 
Christ. It is an altogether -wrong 
idea to think that a Christian edu- 


_cation, a Christian environment, 


Christian literature and, on the 
whole, Christian influence make a 
Christian. This can only be 
brought about by God’s word, and 
not by men, their learning and 
ability. I do not mean to say that 
civilization ought not to be tang, 
it is the natural result of the Gos- 
pel. But it is not the missionary’s 
business to propagate civilization. 
As Christ’s commissioner he has 
the Gospel to the world, a 
Gospel which unto the Jews was a 
stumbling block and the Greeks 
foolishness, and which alone is the 
power of God, also for social 
salvation. The missionary has to 


preach the word, to be instant in 


season and out of season. Let him | 


_ not aspire to Christianize Japan, but 


to evangelize it, to impregnate it 
Most 
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uray I say that Christian Missions 

in Japan have not been a failure. 
But the results’ would have been 
larger, if the missionaries had con- 
fined themselves more to the Gospel 
and less to civilization. If their 
teaching had been more strictly 


biblical, Christianity in Japan would 


‘have done more for the social and 
national uplift of the country.” I 
would like to add to these words. 
which ape: equally to China, what 
the Utchimura four years 
ago perry to Professor Dr. Karl 
Heim, when they had an. hour’s 


talk in the German. Embassy at 


- Tokyo. He said: “Since Wilson 
has disappointed me, I have lost 
for ever. the faith that the world 
can be transformed by its own 


forces. Since that time I am wait- 


ing for the kingdom of ee 
wrought by nothing less, than a 
miracle of God.” (Translated 
from the German). I. Genaehr. 


(it is interesting to note that a 


Japanese writer (Japan Advertiser, 
December 17, 1926,) praises Mr. 
Utchimura very highly as a trans- 
lator and suggests that a translation 
of the Bible by him would be a 
great improvement on existing ver- 
sions in Japanese. Editor.) 

Jubilee of the English Baptist 
Mission in. China—Though the 
English Baptist mission in China 
dates from the sixties it. was oe 
till Timothy Richard settled 
Tsingchowfu in 1875 that it oa 
took rest in China. -The first two 
converts were baptised in, 1876. 
Hence the Chinese Church decided 
to mark the occasion of the Jubilee 
by special thanksgiving services, at 
its annual meetings. 

For very many years the Shan- 
tung Baptist Church has held: an 
Annual meeting somewhat: on, the 
lines of the Baptist Union at home. 
- The first three days are. occupied 
with meetings of the Union. ene 
when appointments to the pastorat 


for the New Year and many im 


matters of business are con- 


portant 
sidered. All these meetings consist 


of a large majority of Chinese men 
and women, chosen by 


_ Associations, as delegates to | 
Meetings are chosen 
England, There is never more than 


Union 


a sprinkling of missionaries and for 
the main part the Chinese conduct 
all the business themselves and in 


Very way, too! | 
Then followed of public 


meetings about 150 
elected representatives of the 
churches, and many of these came 
from considerable. distances—some 
tramping: over eighty miles. The 

this year. was. intensely cold 
and: they had to make their way 
over frozen snow. On the Satur- 
day night a welcome meeting was 
held in in the large. church. which. was 
packed. Again. on Sunday it was 
twice filled with eager congregations. 
In the: morning Rev. Cheng Ching- 


yi, the Secretary of the National 


Christian Council and the most 
beleved and trusted; Chinese. Chri-- 
tian, leader: in; the country, preache.' 
an earnest. sermon and. at: subsequent 
meetings he also gave most helpful 
and inspiring addresses. It was no 
small privilege to have this honoured 


leader with us. during the meetings. 


On Sunday afternoon.a photograph 


was first taken in a snow-storm out- 


side. the church, and then for: over 
two hours in a church, packed to 


its utmost capacity and decorated 
with flags and flowers. and com- 
plimentary scrolls, the actual Jubilee 
Thanksgiving meeting was held, It 
was opened by the ringing of a bell. 
This. was duly followed by a. per- 
formance of a band of. music, drums 
and trumpets being manipulated by 
the school boys themselves.. Special 


hymns, which had been assiduously 


practised for weeks, were s fd 


groups. of scholars, ranging 


the tiny tots of the idadengarten 
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from the senior classes of the two 


boarding schools. Then special 
Chinese Odes composed in honour 
* of the event were recited by their 
authors, and an address telling the 
story of the first beginnings of the 
mission and its fifty years of history 
was given. The city pastor after- 
wards read the inscription which is 
engraved on stone and to be 
placed in the church as a permanent 
memorial of the event. Other 
speeches, songs and prayers brought 
a memorable meeting toa close. At 
night three young men _ were 
solemnly set apart for the work of 
the ministry, being ordained by the 
laying on of hands in apostolic 
fashion. | 

The meetings were continued 
over Monday and Tuesday, being 
largely taken up with reports from 
the churches and free discussion 


and voting upon the actions of the. 


Council. Rev. H. R. Williamson, 
M.A., B.D., gave a_ searching 
address, which was _ greatly 
appreciated and at the closing meet- 
ing all gathered round the Lord’s 
Table in a great act of rededication. 
_ These-annual meetings are always 
most interesting, and to the mission= 
ary they mark stepping stones in 
the road to the adolescence and in- 
dependence of the Chinese church. 
_ This has always been our goal—an 
independent, ‘self-supporting, self- 
governing and _ self-propagating 
church. In Shantung much pro- 
gress has been made in this 
direction. It would have delighted 
a visitor to see the orderly and 
capable way in which our Chinese 
brothers and sisters conducted all 
the business of the meetings.. Not 
only were reports given of the 
churches, with their gains and losses, 
but also of the village and city 
schools, and of the evangelistic work 
carried. on by the Tent Bands. 
Finally, after the public meetings 
were over, practical matters were 
referred to Joint-Boards to carry 
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on the work of the coming year. 
These had to deal with issues in- 
volved in a twenty-per-cent re- 
duction in the grants from the 
Home Society and with a hundred 
and one perplexing details, but in 
all the meetings from first to last 
there was a marked sense of the 
promised divine presence in our 
midst. 

For the first time the Shantung 
Church has elected a woman as 
President and Miss Wood admir- 


ably rose. to the occasion in her 


inaugural address. Three special 
features stand out this year—first, 
the Jubilee Thanksgiving; second, 
the presence and help of Dr. Cheng; 
and third, the initiation of closer 
organic union between Men’s and 
Women’s work in this field. 

In spite of very disturbed con- 
ditions and excessive military 
taxation and the bandit terror the 


' Church is holding its own, and this 


is surely much to thank God for in 
chaotic times such as China is ex- 
periencing. Exact figures’ will 
appear in the annual reports, but 
in round numbers there were 250 
baptisms in our Shantung church in 
1926, which is less than usual, and 
with a larger number of deaths, ex- 
clusions and removals leaves the 
total membership rather under last 
year’s figure. There is no reason 
for pessimism. The Church, in 
common with the people as a whole, | 
is going through a difficult time of 


‘sifting and special trial, but we be- — 


lieve she will come forth like gold 
purified. | 


Yenta Fellowship Group (Pe- - 
king).—The Yenta Christian Fel- 
lowship has been organized by the 
faculty, students, and other Chris- 
tians connected with the university 
community of Yenching University. 
Although similar in organization and 
purpose to a church, it will be called 


a “fellowship” and has been de- 


signed in such a way that members 
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may rightly retain their church 
membership elsewhere, if they so 
desire. The provisional constitu- 
tion which has been adopted has the 
following clause concerning mem- 
bership: “The only condition of 
membership is the declaration of 
purpose to grow in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and to 
live according to the way that he 
taught and lived.” Concerning func- 


tions, the document reads: “Its. 


functions will be those common to 
all groups of Christian believers in 
the nurturing of their individual and 
cooperative spiritual life and in wit- 
nessing through word and deed to 
the meaning and value of Christian 
faith. In order to accomplish this 
purpose, it will plan for the con- 
duct of worship on the Lord’s Day 
and at such other times as may be 
determined upon, and will engage in 


[February, 1927, 


such forms of human service as 
seem best adapted to the conditions | 
of our community life.” The uni- 


- versity community was confronted 


with the necessity of creating some 
such organization when it moved last 
fall from Peking to its new site 
four miles northwest of the city. 
While it was felt desirable to have 
three separate services of worship 
each Sunday, it was determined 
that there should be only one organ- 
ization to which all Christians would 
be invited to belong. The pastors 
of the services held for the three 
groups on the campus—teachers, 
students and workmen—are respec- 
tively the Rev. E. J. Bentley, Dr. Li 
Jung-fang and Dr. Sun Jung. The 
affairs of the fellowship are direct- 
ed by an executive committee of 
which the pastors are ex-officio 
members. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Rev. Su Tsu, B.D., Ph. Columbia) is a of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. He_was for some time on the staff of St. John’s ey: 
Shanghai. He is now Director of Religious Work at Peking Union Medical College. 

(Mrs.) Peart S. Buck, B.A., M.A., is a member of the Presbyterian Mission 
(North.) She arrived in China as a missionary in 1914. Her work is educational. 

Nettie MABELLE SENGER, A. B., B.D., is a member of the Church of the Brethren 
Mission. Since coming to China nineteen years since she has been engaged in village 
evangelistic work in and around Liao Chow, Shansi. 

Rev. Frank Rawitinson, M.A., D.D., is a missionary under the American “a 
allocated to the editorship of the CHINESE. Recorver. He arrived in China in 1902. 


(Mrs.) Saran DeForest PEtTTUs is connected with the Yenching School of Chinese 


Studies. 


Rev. Kart Lupwic REIcHeELt arrived in China in 1903. He was sometime a 
member of the staff of the Union T heological Seminary, Shekow, Hupeh. He is now 
in charge of the Christian Mission to Buddhists at Nanking. 
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Personals 


BIRTH 


November 11th, to Rev. and Mrs. Axel 
G. Rydberg, a son, Ingemer, at the 
Infernational “Hospital, Hankow. 


DEATHS 


December 4th, in North America, Mrs. 
W. A. Hick. 

January 16th, at Changsha, Hunan, 
Rev. G. G. Warren. 
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